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31. STORY OF DCA’NDTI. 


Dca’ndii was a celebrated hunter who killed and trapped all kinds 
of game. Once he went trapping marmots, but could not catch any 
because his traps were sprung. Although he watched, he could not 
find out what sprung them. He fasted three days, and then made 
his deadfalls heavier. Again he fasted three days, and this time he 
caught somebody by the hand. The man begged him to spare him, 
and told him that he would go to his camp with him and help him. 
Dca’ndii agreed; and the man, who was Wolverene, accompanied 
him. Wolverene told Dca’ndii to fast for three more days and to 
save all the urine. Dca’ndiii wondered what he wanted to do with 
the urine, and watched through a hole in his blanket. When it was 
nearly daylight, he saw Wolverene get up and wash himself in the 
urine and then dry himself. That day they both set traps. Next 
day Wolverene had a marmot in each of his traps, while Dca’ndii 
had none. Wolverene now told Dca’ndii that he must not eat the 
small bone at the back of the knees of marmots. He wondered why 
Wolverene had told him that, and one day he ate one. Then came a 
spell of rain, snow, wind, and bad weather. All the marmots staid 
in their holes, and they could not catch any. Wolverene charged 
Dea’ndii with having eaten the forbidden bone, but he denied it. 
Then Wolverene went and examined his excrement and found it. 
He said to Dca’ndii, ‘You lied about not eating the bone, but I 
found it.”” He wrapped it in feathers and burned it, saying, ‘‘To- 
morrow good weather will come.” After this they caught many 
marmots in their traps, and they soon had the camp full of meat. 

When Dca’ndii was ready to go home, Wolverene said he would 
carry the meat for him. Dca’ndiii made up a pack for Wolverene of 
about the same size and weight as he himself could carry. Wolverene 
said it was too light, so Dca’ndii added more to it. Wolverene 
said, ‘‘I can carry more;’’ so he added more. At last all the meat 
was in Wolverene’s pack, and he walked off with it as a man does 
with an ordinary load. When they arrived on the outskirts of the 
village, Wolverene put down his load and returned. He told Dca’ndii 
not to tell any one that he had helped him. When Dca’ndii arrived 
home, the people asked him what luck he had had. He answered, 
“Poor luck. I have a very small pack of meat. I left it some little 
distance away.” He told a man to go out and bring it in. The man 
could not move it, so he came back and told all the people to go and 
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see it. They went out, and it took all of them to carry it in. They 
thought Dca’ndii must be a very strong man. This is why wolverenes 
can carry such heavy loads now, and also why the Indians never eat the 
small bones at the backs of marmots’ knees. 


32. THE HUNTER WHO COULD NOT RUN. 


A young man lived with his uncle, who made many arrows for him. 
The youth always shot them away, and came back from hunting with- 
out arrows or game. His uncle thought he would watch him. He 
saw some caribou running away from the youth, who ran after them 
just a little way. Then he walked with long strides to make people 
think that he had been running. His uncle then ran ahead, killed 
all the caribou, and waited for the youth tocome up. He was walking 
comfortably. His uncle asked him why he was not running, and said, 
“You will never catch any game in that way. Caribou run fast.” 
The youth answered, ‘‘When I run a short time, my heart begins 
to beat so hard, that I become afraid and have to walk.” They 
carried the meat to camp. Now the youth’s uncle took him hunting 
sheep, and killed several. He made his nephew carry a whole sheep 
up a steep mountain. He made himrun. At first he ran, and then 
he walked. His uncle followed close behind, and pushed him when 
he went too slowly. The youth nearly dropped, but his uncle made 
him go to the top without stopping. Then his uncle said to him, 
“You will not die. You will never be out of breath.’”” The next day 
he took him to a sweat-house, in which he made much steam. The 
youth tried to run out, saying that his heart was sick and that he was 
going to die. His uncle said to him, ‘‘ You cannot get out until the 
sweat-house begins to cool off,’”’ and he held him down. Thus he 
trained him in the sweat-house and by making him run and climb 
steep slopes until he could do those things like other people. In the 
end he became a great hunter. 


33. STORY OF TCIX’QA’;! OR, THE HUNTER WHO COULD NOT KILL 
GAME. 

A number of young men were living together in a camp or lodge 
such as young men use at the age of puberty. Nearly every day they 
went hunting. One of them never killed any game, and the others 
laughed at him. In the same place lived a wealthy man who had a 
young marriageable daughter. He thought it was time for her to 
marry; and one day he said to her, ‘Carry a dish of food to the 
young men’s lodge. Give it to the best hunter, and then sit down 
beside him? and become his wife. You will be able to tell the best 
hunter by examining the young men’s hands. The one who has the 


1 “* Tcix'qa’”’ is said to be the name for the camp or lodge which adolescent boys use. 


? Thus proposing marriage. 
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darkest mark at the base of the thumbs! is the best hunter.’’ The 
young man who was an indifferent hunter happened to overhear these 
instructions. He went to the camp-fire and blackened the front part 
of his thumbs with charcoal. Then he sat down among the other 
young men and exposed his thumbs, that the girl might see them. In 
the evening the girl came, peered in through the brush of the lodge, 
and looked at the hands of the young men. She noticed that Tcix’qa”’s 
thumbs were much darker than any of the others: therefore she entered 
the lodge, gave him the food, and sat down beside him. On the follow- 
ing day all the young men went hunting. They staid out two days; 
but, as usual, Tcix’qa’ had no game. They all laughed at him, and 
said that marrying had not changed his luck.? After his marriage he 
left the young men’s camp and went to live with his wife and father- 
in-law. He went hunting with the latter, but never killed anything. 
His father-in-law thought this was strange for a man chosen as the 
best hunter of all the young men. He resolved to watch him, to learn 
why the youth did not kill any game. He saw him going after a cari- 
bou. He just ran a short distance, then stopped and walked on with 
long strides, to make people believe by his track that he had been 
running. The father-in-law went home, and said to his daughter, 
‘‘Now I see what your husband does. He is no good. He cannot 
run, and therefore he never gets any game.”’ At last Tcix’qa’ felt 
bad because he could get no game. He cut his anus and pulled out 
about a yard of his intestines, cut them off, and put them in a bag. 
Then he plugged the hole with moss and went home. When he 
reached there, he threw down the bag beside his wife, and told her to 
cook the contents. His wife said, ‘“‘He has killed game at last,” and 
hurried to cook it. Her father stopped her, saying, ‘“‘It smells bad. 
Let him cook it himself! There is something wrong.” He hung the 
intestines on a stick above the fire to cook. When he reached up, the 
plug fell out of his anus, followed by his entrails and blood, and he 
died right there. This ts why to-day women always fancy the best 
hunters, but some choose and marry men who are very poor hunters. 
Also this is why lichens (Cladonia bellidiflora) have red tips, for the man 
used them asa plug. The red are the blood-stains. 


34. THE BLIND MAN AND THE LOON.® 
(Version a.) 

Once there was an old blind man who travelled with his wife. When 
game was in sight, he drew his hand over his arrow, then his wife held 

1 It is believed that good hunters have darker skin on the part of the thumb adjoining 
the palm than poor hunters. 

2 It is believed that marrying often changes a person's luck. 

3 See RBAE 31 : 825 (Arapaho, Assiniboin, Carrier, Chilcotin, Eskimo, Haida, Hare, 
Kwakiutl, Loucheux, Osage, Rivers Inlet, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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up his arms, and he shot, never missing his mark. One day he shot a 
caribou in this way, but his wife told him he had missed. She said, 
“You are useless now. Iam going to leave you.”’ She went to where 
the caribou lay, butchered it, and dried the meat. Meanwhile her 
husband was weeping bitterly. He crawled about, not knowing where 
he was going, while his wife had plenty to eat. He heard a loon cry, 
and crawled towards the sound. At last he felt the water of a lake. 
Loon came to him and asked him why he was crying. The man said, 
“Because I have missed a caribou, and my wife has deserted me.” 
Loon said, ‘‘Get on my back, I will take you along with me.” The 
man was afraid. Loon dived with a rock on his back to the other side 
of the lake and back again. Again he dived with a heavier rock and 
returned.! Now the man climbed on Loon’s back. Loon dived from 
one end of the lake to the other, and then asked the man if he could 
see. The man answered, “Yes, a little.’ Four times Loon dived 
with him; and when they came up the last time, the man had recovered 
his eyesight.2, Loon told the man to kill his wife for lying to him and 
deserting him. He went to her, and found her eating caribou-meat. 
When she saw him approaching, she said, ‘‘I was just going to look 
for you.” He cut off her leg and killed her with it.’ 


(Version b.4) 


A man with his wife and children were camped near a large lake. 
Here they had snares set for caribou, and nets for fish. They caught 
hardly any fish and no caribou, and were starving. To make matters 
worse, the man became blind. The woman then attended to the 
snares and nets. One day she found a caribou in one of the snares. 
Taking the children, she deserted her husband, went to where the 
caribou was, and camped there. Her husband crawled to the lake 
to have a drink, and then lay down and fell asleep. Something talked 
to him. It was Loon, asking him why he lay there. The man said, 
“I was deserted by my wife, came here to drink, and fell asleep.” 
Loon said, ‘‘ Your wife is eating caribou-meat over there. I will take 
you to where she is.’”’ The man was afraid, but finally was persuaded 
to take hold of Loon around the neck. Loon then dived with him to 
the end of the lake and came up. He asked the man if he could see; 
and he answered, ‘‘A little.””. Loon dived back to where he had started 


1 Compare “‘Story of Ca’kina” (this Journal, 32 : 245). 

2 Some Indians believe that the loon is a good guardian spirit for shamans, and that 
those who possess it can cure eye-diseases. 

3 Stories telling how a person is killed with his own arm, leg, head, etc., occur among 
the Carrier. 

4 Compare Version a. 
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from, and asked the man again if he could see. He answered, ‘I can 
see much better, but my sight is still dim.”” Then he dived with hima 
third time, and went towards the place where the caribou-snares were, 
Loon asked the man again if he could see; and he said, “Very well. 
I can see everything.”” Now Loon gave him a stone knife with which 
to kill his wife. When he came near where she was, she saw him 
coming. She cried, and said to the children, “Let us go to your 
father! Poor man! he is blind.’”” The husband paid no attention to 
her, and forthwith killed her and her children. 


35. THE FISHERMAN AND THE KILLER-WHALES.! 


A man was out fishing and drying halibut, and his wife helped him. 
One day he felt something very heavy on his hook, and could not 
pull it up. He tied the line to the thwart of the canoe, and paddled 
ashore. With much trouble he managed to land the fish on the beach. 
He called on his wife to kill it quickly, and she despatched it with her 
knife. She cut it up and hung it up to dry, as is done with halibut. 
They did not know what kind of a fish it was. It was quite strange 
to them, but they thought it might be good food. When the woman 
had finished her work, she went to the edge of the water to wash her 
hands. As soon as she put her hands into the water, something seized 
them and pulled her underneath the sea. She had been taken by the 
Killer-Whales, who had come to have revenge on the man for killing 
their friend. The man followed the trail of his wife and her captors 
under the sea. Hecame to the house of the Fish chief, and asked him 
if he knew where his wife was. The chief said, “Yes, the Killer- 
Whales have taken her to be their slave.’”” The man asked the chief 
if any fish of his company would care to help him get back his wife. 
The chief asked the fishes if any of them would volunteer, and Shark 
said he would go. Shark went ahead to Killer-Whale’s house, and 
hid the man outside the door. He went in, and saw that the Killer- 
Whales were about to eat their evening meal. Their chief said, ‘‘ Make 
the fire blaze, that we may see well!’’ Shark was standing next to 
the fire. He jumped up quickly and put much wood on the fire, so 
that it blazed up. The chief then said, ‘Some one fetch water!” 
Shark seized the buckets and ran out to draw water. As he came in 
and was passing the fire, he stumbled purposely, and upset the buckets 
in the fire, thus causing a dense cloud of ashes and steam to arise. 
Quickly he caught up the woman, pushed her out into the arms of her 
husband, who was waiting, and followed them. Shark kept in the 
rear, and said to the man, “Keep a-going! If they overtake us, I 

1 See RBAE 31: 840 (Bellacoola, Haida, Nanaimo, Rivers Inlet, Seshelt, Tlingit; 


Tsimshian). 
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shall fight them.’’ When the man and woman were nearly home, 
they looked back, and saw a severe fight in progress. Shark was 
fighting all the Killer-Whales, biting them with his sharp teeth, and 
tearing them with his rough skin. 


36. STORY OF GO’NEXHA’TCA, THE SNAIL.! 


Many people were living at a place called Cité’. Among them was 
a little girl of the Raven phratry who found a snail and made a pet 
of it. She wrapped it up, nursed it, and played with it, just as little 
girls do with dolls. It grew in size. When the girl grew up, she dug 
a hole under her seat and kept the snail there. She always talked to 
it just as one speaks to a baby; and, as a mother does, she put it to her 
breasts. At last it drew milk, and grew rapidly in length and bulk. 
The hole became too small for it; and it bored underground with its 
sharp tail. It bored underneath her parents’ house, and up through a 
vessel holding olachen-oil, and drank all the oil. Now it grew to an 
enormous size. With great rapidity it bored from one house to 
another, until it reached the last house of the village. In every house 
it bored a hole upwards, and drank all the oil that was stored there. 
When the people went to their oil-vessels, they found them empty, 
and wondered what had taken their oil. The snail lay with its head 
in the hole below the girl’s bed. Whenever the girl went into her 
room, she at once opened the hole, called it pet names, fondled it, 
and called it ‘“‘my little boy” and by other endearing terms. She 
also sang cradle-songs to it, and composed songs out of love for it. 
Sometimes her mother asked her what she was doing; and she an- 
swered, ‘‘I am just fooling, and playing with a doll I have.”’ 

Towards the end of the period of her puberty training, she went 
from house to house doing work for people, — sewing, and making 
robes and moccasins. Her mother became suspicious. One day, 
when the girl was absent, she went to her daughter’s bed and examined 
the place. She found below the bed a pit like a cellar. On opening 
it, the snail opened its mouth wide. She closed the pit quickly, ran 
out, and told her husband and sons. On the following day they sent 
the girl to the farthest house of the village. Then they prepared to 
attack the snail with spears and knives. The snail, when attacked, 
wriggled so much, that the ground burst in a number of places. At 
these places they cut through its body. After a while they killed it, 
and then covered up the places where the ground had been rent. The 
girl heard the commotion, and surmised that something had happened. 
However, the people of the house in which she was said nothing, and 
did not appear to be alarmed. When she reached home, she hurried 


1 See Tlingit (BBAE 39 : 151). 
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to the hole where her pet was, and saw that it was dead. She re- 
proached her brothers, saying, ‘‘Why did you kill your nephew? I 
was rearing something for you to make you powerful and strong.” 
She wept much, singing, ‘‘Oh, my little boy! Oh, his little feet! Oh, 
his little eyes, his little teeth, his ears, his nose, his mustache, his little 
hands!’’ She cried long, and would not be comforted. At last her 
mother broke down, and gave vent to her grief; then her brothers 
became affected, and joined in the crying; then her father, and finally 
all the people. The girl sang her cradle-songs while weeping. She 
cut her hair, and all the people did the same; and thus they mourned 
for their dear dead relative the snail. Because the girl suckled the snail, 
the women of the Raven phratry now have large breasts. Because the girl 
cried and sang, people now sing mourning-songs when a relative dies. 
Because the girl cut her hair, the people followed her example, and now 
cut their hair when a relative dies. 


37. THE DESERTED ORPHAN AND THE GOAT CHIEF.! 


An orphan boy lived with his grandmother.2. It was good weather ; 
but the people were short of food, and therefore moved their camp. 
As the old woman was unable to walk, they deserted her, leaving her a 
little food, but no fire. They wanted to take the boy with them, but 
he would not leave his grandmother. The boy went outside of the 
village a little distance. Here he heard a sound, and, becoming 
afraid, he returned. That night he dreamed that some one talked 
to him, saying, “‘Why did you run away from the sound you heard? 
I want to help you. Leave your grandmother when she is asleep, 
and go to where you heard the sound.’’ He awoke, and went to the 
place designated. When he reached there, he saw a house, which he 
entered. Within were many people. A well-dressed wealthy chief 
spoke to him, and asked why he staid with his grandmother. He 
answered, “‘ Because she is my relative. I cannot desert her.”” The 
chief asked if they had any food; and he answered, ‘‘No.”’ The chief 
said, ‘‘ Well, you will starve, then.’””’ The boy answered, “I am willing 
to starve with my grandmother.”” The chief then told him, that, if he 
would do as he directed him, he would obtain plenty of food. He 
said, ‘‘Near your camp there is a deep canyon. Make your house 


1 This story is said to belong to the Raven phratry and to be of Tlingit origin; at 
least, the Tlingit tell a similar story, and the families that tell it use goat-horns and goat- 
masks as crests. Probably they claim the deserted boy as one of their ancestors. The 
Tahltan refer to this story as an example of the good results that will accrue from strict 
observance of taboos (BBAE 39: 262). See comparative notes in RBAE 31: 785. 
Compare also following story, Kaska (JAFL 30 : 455), Thompson (JE 8 : 237). 

2 Some people say that she was his only relative, but in the story an uncle is mentioned. 
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there between two steep rocks. Make it with sharp goat-horns,! but 
first abstain from food and drink for eight days. Then you will 
receive great power from me.”’ He saw and heard all this as in a 
vision. When he awoke, he found himself lying on the ground, and 
neither house nor people were in sight. He thought he had been away 
a short time, but he had been absent several days. When he reached 
home, his grandmother asked him where he had been. She said, “I 
have been weeping for you many days. I thought you were dead.” 
Now he fasted as directed; and when the eight days had passed, he 
caused wind and rain-storms to visit that part of the coast to which 
his uncle and the people had gone. They could neither fish nor hunt, 
and soon were short of food. Now he said to his grandmother, ‘‘We 
will move up the mountains, and make a house in a canyon there.” 
She answered, ‘The mountains are far away, and I cannot walk.” 
The country in the vicinity of where they were was flat. The boy 
said, “‘I will make the mountains come nearer.’’ He stretched out 
his fingers and then contracted them; and the earth was contracted, 
so that the mountains stood close by. He said to his grandmother, 
“Now look out!”’ She looked, and saw that the mountains were now 
quite near by. Then he struck his grandmother’s legs and body 
with brush, and she became able to walk like a young woman. They 
went to the canyon in the mountains near by. He told his grand- 
mother what to do, and she built a house. Perhaps it was of stone, 
but it had a door which opened and shut. He said to her, ‘I am going 
to call the game into the house, but you must not kill the first animal 
that enters. Wait until all are in.”’ He began to sing a song by 
means of which he called the game. Soon he said to his grandmother, 
“The game is coming. Open the door!’ Then goats came in, and 
nearly filled the house. When all were in, he told her to shut the door 
and to kill them. She clubbed and butchered the game. The boy 
made his grandmother strong, so that she could skin and cut up the 
game quickly. He also made her able to carry all the meat and skins 
down and fill one of the houses of the deserted village. He asked his 
grandmother what kind of food she wished next; and she said, ‘‘Sheep.” 
He sang; and sheep came, and filled the house in the same way. 
When all the sheep-meat had been stored, he asked his grandmother 
what she desired next; and she said, ‘‘Halibut.” He said to her, ‘‘Go 
to the beach, and you will find them.” She went, and found many 
halibut on the beach. Then he caused many olachen to come ashore. 
His grandmother dried the halibut. She put the olachen into a pit, 
where she let them rot until they were ready to be boiled for trying 
out the oil. The boy put the fish and oil in his uncle’s house in the 


1 The inference is not clear. It is thought they used sharp goat-horns for cutting the 
rocks or in some manner in the construction of the house, and perhaps in digging it. 
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village. Now the people were starving. The boy’s uncle, who was 
chief, sent a male and a female slave back to the village to see if the 
old woman and boy were still alive, and to find out if there was any 
game. Meanwhile the boy and his grandmother had moved back 
to the village. The house which they had made in the canyon had 
vanished. The slaves arrived, and, seeing smoke, knew that the old 
woman and the boy must be alive. They looked into a house, and 
saw that it was full of meat. They found their master’s house full 
of olachen and olachen-oil. They ate their fill, and took some along 
when they returned. The boy said to them, ‘Don’t tell my uncle. 
Say Iam dead.” The slaves returned, and told the people that the 
old woman and boy were dead. They were asked if they had found 
their bodies; and they said, ‘Yes, they were lying in the house.” 
After a while one of the slave-children cried for olachen. The chief 
heard him, and asked, ‘‘How does he know about olachen?’’ Then 
he said to the parents, ‘‘You are hiding something. If you do not 
tell me, I shall kill you.””’ Then they told him all, and said that the 
boy had charged them not to tell. The people at once broke camp, 
and went aboard their canoes to return to the village. The younger 
wife of the boy’s uncle dressed herself nicely and painted her face. 
When wiping her face with a towel, she scratched it with a shell that 
happened to be in the towel. When the people arrived at the village, 
the uncle said to his nephew, “ Which one of my wives do you wish for 
your wife?”’ and he answered, “‘I don’t want the younger one, because 
she always ill-treated me. I will take the elder one, for she was 
always good to me.”! The boy’s uncle gave him his elder wife, and 
appointed him to the inheritance of his family, name, and rank. 


38. THE DESERTED WOMAN.? 


A long time ago an old woman was deserted by her people, who 
were short of food, and had to leave to look for game. As she was 
too weak to keep up with them, they left her behind in the old camp, 
with a fire. After the people had gone, she hunted around and found 
some scraps of sinew, with which she made a string for a rabbit-snare. 
Many rabbits came to the deserted camp, as they love to do, and she 
caught some with her snare. She made many snares of the rabbit- 
sinews. She caught many rabbits, and had plenty of food. She also 
made rabbit-skin robes to wear and to sleep in. The people did not 
find much game where they had gone. After some time they sent 
two girls back to see if the old woman was alive and if there were signs 

1 Compare the last part of this story with the Kaska tale “‘Story of the Water-Man” 
(JAFL 30 : 460). 

2? Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 455). 
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of game near the old camp. They found the old woman with plenty 
of food, and well clad. They returned and told the people, who now 
moved back. As they approached, the old woman went out to meet 
them dressed in a large rabbit-skin robe, and danced, and sang,— 


“You thought I would starve. 
What did you think I would eat? 
I am dancing now. 

I wear a rabbit-skin robe.’’! 


39. THE GAMBLER. 


A boy addicted to playing the stick-game? spent all his time 
gambling. When he heard of an important game of a noted gambler, 
even if in a distant place, he went there to play. He was very success- 
ful, and nearly always won. Thus he became wealthy, although he 
was a mere boy. His father was a wealthy man, and possessed many 
slaves. One night a strange man came to the village, and challenged 
the boy to play. He promptly accepted the challenge, and the two 
went outside to play. The man won all the boy’s goods. The boy 
bet his father’s slaves, and lost ten of them. ‘Then the boy staked his 
mother against two slaves. He lost again. He staked his father, his 
uncle, all his relatives, and finally all the people of the village, and lost. 
The stranger took all he had won and departed, leaving the boy alone. 
This man was Water-Man (or Sea-Man). He took all the people to 
his house under a lake (or the sea). The boy had no one to gamble 
with, and nothing to bet. He wandered in and out of the houses, 
crying all the time. One day he saw smoke issuing from a bunch of 
grass. He found a house there, and a very small old woman inside. 
She was the small black mouse. She said,‘‘Grandson, where are you 
going? What troubles you?’’ He answered, “I have gambled away 
everything I had, even my friends and all the people.’”’ She asked 
him if he was hungry; and he answered, ‘‘Yes.”” She put on a kettle, 
and split a single fish-egg with a wedge. She put half of it into the 
kettle to boil. When it was cooked, she put the food on a dish and 
placed it before the boy. He thought, ‘‘ The food will not be enough; ”’ 
but when he ate it, he found that he was quite satisfied. She told 
him to stay there that night, and added, ‘‘ You must arise early in the 
morning, and wash just at daylight. Then go to the steep open place 
over there. You will see something growing there. Pull it out by 

1 This song was recorded on the phonograph (Record No. 21). 

2 In this stick-game, common to many Western tribes, one man has to guess a partic- 
ular stick out of a number. The sticks are rolled in grass and shuffled. The method 
of playing varies from tribe to tribe. 

3 See Lillooet (Teit, JAFI. 25 :351), Shuswap (Teit, JE 2 : 647, 648), Thompson 
(Teit, JE 8 : 221, 315). 
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the roots and eat it.’ He did as directed, and after bathing went to 
the steep place, where he saw a beautiful plant growing. He ate 
it, and it made him sleepy. Next Mouse-Woman said, ‘‘To-morrow 
morning bathe and go to the beach. There you will find something. 
Skin it, then take the skin, and push the body back into the water.” 
The boy returned with a sea-otter skin. He had fasted two mornings, 
and had used no fire at night. The old woman said to him, “ Golden- 
Eyed Duck shall be your brother. When you play the stick-game, 
never point or choose a stick until he directs you.” He slept that 
night without fire, arose early, and continued to fast. As directed by 
Mouse-Woman, he went down to the edge of the sea, and challenged 
Water-Man to a game. The sea opened like a door, and Water-Man 
came out of his house. When it opened, the boy could see his parents 
and all the people working in a big house as slaves. He had hidden 
his duck-brother on his person. Water-Man had a trump-stick (eké’) 
which was really a fish; and when the boy pointed at it or chose it, it 
aways jumped aside. This was the reason he had always lost when 
playing with Water-Man. Duck noticed this, and warned the boy, 
who bet his otter-skin against his father. Duck instructed the boy 
to point a number of times near the fish-stick, so as to tire out the fish. 
Then he told him to point at it quickly. The boy won; and, acting 
on Duck’s advice, he won back his parents, relatives, and all the 
people and goods. They all returned to the village. This is why 
plants are used as charms to obtain good luck in gambling at the present 
day, and also this is why it is bad for young people to gamble too much. 


40. BLUEJAY AND THE STORM-BOUND PEOPLE.! 


In the Tlingit country a large number of people were living together 
at one place near the seashore. A sea-plant which the Tlingit venerate 
grew abundantly near this place. People were forbidden to speak to 
it except in the most respectful manner; for it was considered a har- 
binger of spring, and, if it did not renew its growth, spring might not 
come. Children were forbidden to name it or to talk to it, especially 
in the spring-time. One day, when spring-time was near, the son of 
one of the wealthiest men in the village talked to this plant, and 
made fun of it, saying, ‘‘Don’t grow out! My father has plenty of 
food yet. We don’t care when spring comes.” After this it was 
continual stormy, wintry weather at this place. The people could 
not go hunting or fishing; and no one ventured very far away, because 
of the storms. They thought that the whole coast was suffering in 
the same way; for they could not see far, their village being envel- 


1 See RBAE 31: 829 (Chilcotin, Haida, Kathlamet, Shuswap, Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
Wasco). 
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oped in a cloud. The people ran out of food, and were starving. 
The boy who had mocked the plant died; and all the people became 
very weak, so that they were unable to procure fire-wood. The 
people of other places saw a black cloud hanging over the village. 
They tried to go there, but were always beaten back by the storms. 
One day Bluejay flew over the village, carrying a branch with fresh 
berries. The people said, ‘‘Oh, what is it that Bluejay has in his 
beak? Berries must be ripe in some place.”’ Now, with great diffi- 
culty a few of the strongest people pushed through the storm zone. 
They found fine weather over the rest of the country, the salmon- 
fishing was nearly over, and the berries were ripe. Thus Bluejay 
saved the lives of the people, who ever since have been grateful to 
him. The Tlingit reverence this bird because he acted as a deliverer. 


41. THE BAD MAN AND HIS SON-IN-LAW.! 


A man who had married a girl, the daughter of a man of evil dispo- 
sition, was hated by his father-in-law, who had made up his mind to 
kill him. One day he told the man to go hunting at a place where a 
gigantic cannibal toad lived. When the man approached the toad’s 
abode, he knew by the power of his protectors that he was in danger, 
and called on them for assistance. His four protectors — the grizzly 
bear, black bear, wolf, and lynx — appeared at once. The toad came 
out to fight the man, and opened its great mouth to bite him. Grizzly 
Bear, who was foremost, immediately jumped down its throat before 
it could bring its jaws together, and the others followed him. Then 
the four tore its entrails, and the man shot and killed it. The ani- 
mals ate their way out, leaving four great holes in its body.2,_ When the 
man returned, his father-in-law was much disappointed because he 
had not been killed. 

The following day he asked him to go hunting on a high mountain 
at a place where snow-slides always came down and killed people. 
When he reached this place, he changed himself into something? so 
tiny that the snow-slide could not crush it. The avalanche came and 
carried him down, but failed to harm him. When he arrived at the 
bottom, he resumed his natural form and went home. His father-in- 
law could hardly suppress his disappointment and anger. 

He said to his daughter, ‘‘I will change you into a grizzly bear. 
Go out on yonder side-hill and act and feed like a bear.” He puta 
bear-skin on her, and told her to tear her husband. Then he pointed 
out the bear to his son-in-law, who went to kill it. When he came 

1 See RBAE 31 : 803, 804. 

2 Compare E’desta or Big-Toad Stories (JAFL 32 : 221). Comparative notes, RBAE 
31 : 687. 

3 The narrator did not remember what the thing was. Compare RBAE 31 : 803. 
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near and was about to shoot, his wife called out, ‘‘Don’t shoot! Save 
me! Iam your wife.” He never heeded, and kept on shooting until 
he had killed her. His father-in-law was now very angry, and pur- 
sued him. The man threw down part of the inside of the bear;! and 
this formed a deep chasm between them, stopping for a time the ad- 
vance of his pursuer. The latter caught up again; and the man threw 
something behind him, which again formed an obstacle and delayed 
his pursuer. Thus he threw down several things, which became can- 
yons, lakes, etc., behind him. His father-in-law managed to pass 
them all, and again caught up. He had only one thing left that he 
could throw. This was a stick,? which turned into fire. His pursuer 
ran right into the fire, and was burned to death. 


42. STORY OF GRASSHOPPER. 


A young woman used to dress like a man. She and Grasshopper 
were hunting-partners, but Grasshopper did not know that she was a 
woman. She killed plenty of game, while Grasshopper did not kill 
anything. He wondered why she was such a good hunter, and also 
why she always sat down when she wanted to urinate. One day they 
came to a porcupine-den, and she sat down to urinate. Grasshopper 
ran through the porcupine-den, and, coming out close behind her, put 
his hand below her, and found out that she wasa woman. The woman 
was ashamed, and went home and told her parents. They ranged up 
all the men, and had them pass before the girl, to find out who had 
done it. Grasshopper sat in the corner, laughing. All the men 
passed in view, but the girl could not point to any of them. Then 
she looked around, and, seeing Grasshopper sitting in the corner, 
pointed him out as the culprit. The girl’s father gave him the girl 
for his wife. Now they went out on a hunting-trip together. Grass- 
hopper, being the husband, went out hunting every day, but never 
killed anything except other grasshoppers. He ate only grasshoppers 
and sinew of game. He ate no flesh of any kind. They were starv- 
ing, and the woman herself had to go out hunting. After a time a 
baby was born. One day when they moved camp, Grasshopper, who 
was unable to carry much weight, went ahead with the baby, while 

1 ‘*The Magic Flight:’’ Assiniboin (Lowie, PaAM 4: 177), Bellabella (Boas, Sagen, 
240), Bellacoola (Boas, Sagen, 268), Blackfoot (Wissler, PaAM 2 : 70), Cheyenne (Kroe- 
ber, JAFL 13: 184), Chinook (Boas, BBAE 20: 78), Kwakiutl (Boas, Sagen, 164), 
Menominee (Skinner, PaAM 13 : 365 [526], 372 [526]), Micmac (Rand, 165), Nootka 
(Boas, Sagen, 99), Osage (Dorsey, FM 7 : 23), Pawnee (Dorsey, CI 59 : 31), Quinault 
(Farrand, JE 2: 114), Rivers Inlet (Boas, Sagen, 224), San Carlos Apache (Goddard, 
PaAM 24: 84), Northern Saulteaux (Skinner, PaAM 9: 88), Ts’Ets’aut (Boas, JAFL 9: 
260). Comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, (2: 140-146). 

2 Some people say it was a fire-drill or fire-rock. 

3 See BBAE 509 : 287 (note 2). 
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his wife followed with a heavy load of camp-outfit. Grasshopper 
grew tired carrying the baby. He choked it, and hung it up on a tree. 
Then he went off hunting grasshoppers. At night, when he came to 
camp, he found his wife crying. He said to her, ‘Grasshopper, 
Grasshopper-Child! is not dead. Why do youcry?” He struck the 
baby with his mitts, and it woke up, as though it had only been asleep. 
His wife was glad, and said to him, ‘‘ Kill a bear for me to-morrow.” 
Grasshopper went out, and, while hunting grasshoppers in the grass, 
saw a huge monster approach. He was too late to get away, and the 
monster swallowed him. He tried to get out, and at last emerged 
through the anus. In this way the animal was killed. He went 
home, and said to his wife, ‘I have killed a bear for you. I jumped 
down his mouth, passed through all his insides, then came out and 
shot him.”’? She went out to see; and when she saw the huge carcass, 
she fell down from fright and crawled away, for her legs trembled so 
that she could not walk. Grasshopper came; and when he tapped her 
on the legs with his mitts, she became well, and walked back to camp. 
She said to him, “ Bears are not like that: they are black, and only a 
little larger than a dog.” He went out hunting, and this time he 
killed a bear. His wife sent him to her mother. He went, and staid 
some time. His mother-in-law gave him plenty of meat to eat, but 
this was not his food. He wanted sinew to eat. He became so weak 
and sick that he had to crawl on his way back to his wife. He said 
to her, ‘‘Your mother gave me nothing but her excrements to eat, 
and made me sick.”” They moved camp again, this time to snare 
caribou. Grasshopper said to his wife, “‘Use me as a trigger for the 
snare [like the trigger of a rabbit-snare].’”’ His wife chased a caribou 
into the snare. The caribou went with great force and cut Grass- 
hopper in two. He said to his wife, ‘Quick! put me together [join 
my legs to my body], that I may chase the caribou.”’ In her haste she 
joined the two parts of his body the wrong way; so that, when he ran 
forward, he was looking backwards. He was angry and ran off, but 
he could not go straight. He called to her, “Quick! break me, and 
join me again!’’ She broke him and joined him again, and now he 
went straight ahead. He said to her, “‘When you see smoke, you 
will know that I have overtaken and killed the caribou.”’ His wife 
saw smoke in a far-away mountain, and went there.* 


43. STORY OF THE ANTS. 


Two brothers were married to two sisters. The husbands hunted 
every day, and brought home plenty of caribou-meat. When they 


1 It is said that he always addressed his wife and child thus. 

2 See RBAE 31 : 718, 868. 

3 My informant thought there was more to this story, but he had forgotten it. 
4 It is not clear that these people were ants, but it would seem so. 
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came home, they always listened before entering the lodge. One 
night, when they were listening, a squirrel made a noise, as squirrels 
do in the evening-time. The younger sister said, “‘He makes a noise 
just like the one I make.”’ The elder one said to her, ‘Don’t say 
that! Our husbands might become suspicious.” Next day they 
moved camp, the elder couple travelling some distance ahead. They 
came to a place where there was a very large ant’s nest in rotten wood. 
The man pushed his wife into the nest; and the ants went all through 
her, coming out at her ears, nose, mouth, and eyes.! The man then 
went on and made camp. When the younger sister arrived, she in- 
quired for her sister, but the man never answered. Then she thought 
that he must have killed her. On the following day the men went 
hunting, each going his own way. The brother who had killed his 
wife then came back to camp, and wanted to have connection with 
his sister-in-law, saying, ‘‘Let us go to a hidden place!’’ The woman 
hid a knife in her bosom and went with him. When they embraced, 
she said, ‘‘I must be ontop: I alwaysdothat way.’’ He agreed, and 
she suddenly pulled out the knife and cut his throat. That night 
she killed her husband (the other brother) in thesame way. This is 
why ants have red heads now,? and bite people. 


44. THE MAN AND HIS SISTER.’ 


A man lived with his wife and children near the head of a creek; 
and near by, at the head of another creek on the opposite side of the 
mountain, lived his sister and her husband. Often, when her hus- 
band was out hunting, the man went to his sister and cohabited with 
her. Her husband became suspicious and watched her. On several 
successive days he saw a man go into the camp. He asked his wife 
who it was that visited her; and she answered, ‘Only my brother, 
that is nothing.’’ The husband said no more. After this he came 
home one day and found him with his wife. He was angry, and they 
fought. The brother killed him, and, opening up his body, defecated 
inside. After this the brother spent more time with his sister than 
with his wife. The game that he killed he took to her, and nothing 
to his wife and family. His wife noticed that he looked tired every 
night, and in many ways showed that he had killed game. Still he 
always came home empty-handed, and claimed to have killed nothing. 
The family was starving; and the wife proposed that her husband go 
and see his brother-in-law, as he might have plenty of meat. He 

1 Compare the end of No. 56, ‘“‘ The Girl who was stolen by Owl,” p. 253. 

2 The connection is not clear; but probably their heads are red because they were 
beheaded, and their heads bloody. 

3 Compare Kaska (Teit, JAFL 30 : 459). 

¢ Compare Chilcotin (Farrand, JE 2 : 16), Kaska (Teit, JAFL 30 : 459). 
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answered that he had been there, and his brother-in-law also could 
get no game and was out of food (he wanted his wife to starve). One 
day when her husband was away, the woman went to her sister-in- 
law’s camp, and found it full of meat. She also found the dead body 
of her sister-in-law’s husband, and saw what had been done to it. 
Her own husband was not there. She returned to camp, and made 
an arrow with a specially large head. The next day, when her hus- 
band was away, she went to his sister’s camp, and concealed herself 
in a place adjacent to the dead body in which he defecated, but at a 
lower level. When he came to the place to defecate, she shot the 
arrow up his anus. He cried out, ‘“‘Come, sister! Some one is killing 
me!”’ His sister ran out, and the woman killed her also. She opened 
up both the bodies and defecated in them, saying, ‘‘ Now I have my 
revenge.”” As she had many children, she moved to the camp where 
the dead bodies were, and lived there, as there was a vast supply of 
meat. Later she and her children returned to the main body of the 
people, and told them of the wickedness of her husband and his sister. 
They approved of her deed. 


45. (a) THE WOMAN AND OTTER-MAN.! 


A widow had two sons. The lads hunted, and their mother always 
carried in the meat for them. One day when she was on her way to 
get meat, she met a strange man, who asked her if she had a husband. 
She answered, ‘‘No, my husband is dead, but I have two grown-up 
sons.’ He asked if she had a camp and where it was, also where she 
was going. She told him she was going to carry in caribou-meat, and 
directed him where her camp was. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall come to 
your camp to-night and see you, but you must hide me.”” The woman 
cooked for her sons every night. After they had eaten and gone to 
sleep, the man came. He told the woman that he would marry her, 
but that she must conceal him. He did not want her sons to see him. 
He slept with her all night, and in the morning she tied him up in her 
pack-sack and hung it up outside. The following night she took in 
her pack-sack. Her sons thought it strange that their mother always 
hung up her pack-sack outside, when formerly she was not wont to doso. 
They also remarked that her pack-sack was always particularly well 
lashed. One night they happened to hear talking. It was not their 
mother talking in her sleep, for there were two voices. The next night 
they watched. After the fire had gone out, their mother brought in 
her pack and unlashed it. Then they heard whispering and talking. 
In the morning she lashed the pack again and hung it up outside. 
Now the boys went hunting, and purposely killed caribou a long way 


1 See Ts’Ets’aut (Boas, JAFL 9 : 259). 
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off. They cut up only about half of the carcass, leaving considerable 
work for their mother to do. Then they covered the meat to a great 
depth in the snow. This was done to delay her in bringing home the 
first load of meat. In the morning they said, ‘‘ Mother, go and bring 
in a load of the caribou-meat. We are tired to-day and want to rest.” 
When she had gone, they took down the pack, and found Otter-Man 
inside. They killed him, and put his flesh before the fire to cook. 
They stuffed their mother’s pack-bag, lashed it, and hung it up in the 
same place as before. When their mother arrived, they said to her, 
“Mother, you must be hungry. We killed a big bear and a little cub, 
but we took home only the cub. We have cooked it for you, and now 
it is ready to eat.’”” The woman was hungry, and at once began to 
eat. The men put on their snowshoes, saying, ‘There was a crust 
on the snow this morning, which makes walking noisy. We are going 
to hunt this evening, as the snow is better.’’ When they were out- 
side, they shouted, ‘‘We know of a woman who is eating her husband!” 
The woman ran to her pack, and found it stuffed. She became angry, 
and changed into an otter. She ran fast and slid as otters do. She 
nearly caught up with her sons, who threw part of the inside of a 
caribou behind them. It became a canyon, which she had to cross. 
This retarded her. She caught up again; and they threw another 
part of the inside of the caribou, which became a mountain. Still she 
followed them. Again they threw another part, and it became water. 
They threw the fourth part, and it became fire. She ran into it and 
was burned.! Because the otter was burned, he now has short brown 
hair; and because the otter had connection with the woman, otter- 
spirits now enter women and make them very sick.? 


(b) THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Once two lads killed their step-father and then ran away. Their 
mother became distracted at the loss of her husband, and chased them, 
intending to kill them. She became possessed of extraordinary powers 
of speed, and soon drew near her sons, who were travelling on snow- 
shoes and carrying caribou-meat. They threw some caribou-hair 
behind them, which at once became transformed into an immense 
herd of caribou that dotted the plateau so thickly, that their mother 
could not pass through them. She then transformed herself into 
something very small, and rolled through. Again she drew near; and 
the lads threw the contents of a caribou-stomach behind them, which 
changed into a boggy, mossy country full of thick brush. She sur- 
mounted this and came near again. They threw the stomach or tripe 


1 See footnote 1, p. 236. Some people say that the otter could not run fast enough, 
and gave up the chase. 


2 Compare p. 242. 
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of the caribou behind them, and it became transformed into a piece 
of country with deep gulches, canyons, and valleys. Again she came 
near; and they threw some caribou-bones behind them, which became 
transformed into a tract of very rough, rocky ground. Still she pur- 
sued them. They threw some meat of the caribou behind them, which 
changed into marshy ground and lakes. Finally they threw their 
fire-stones behind them. They changed into fire. Their mother ran 
into it and was burned up. Had it not been for these men throwing the 
parts of the caribou behind them, the country would now be level instead 
of rough with mountains, valleys, gulches, rocks, and brush, as it is 
now. 


46. THE CANNIBAL WOMEN WHO LURED MEN.! 


A cannibal woman and her daughter lived on an island. When 
men landed on the island, they were lured by the mother to make love 
to her daughter. The daughter induced the men to lie underneath 
her; and then she slit their throats with her fore-arm, which was as 
sharp as a knife. The two women then ate the men’s bodies. 

A man who lived on the mainland near by had noticed that no one 
who went to the island ever came back, and he wondered what became 
of them. He watched, and saw that they entered a house and never 
came out. He hid a sharp knife in his clothes and went to the island 
to investigate. He was called by some one who had a sweet, attrac- 
tive voice. He followed the sound to the house. There he was met 
by the old weman, who invited him in, saying, “‘Come in and see my 
daughter! I have a fine daughter of great beauty.”” He went in, 
and noticed the old woman sitting some distance away, partly con- 
cealed. Presently a very fine-looking young woman came in from 
the other side of the partition, arrayed in fine garments and nicely 
painted and combed. She asked him if he cared to lie with her, and 
he nodded his assent. She told him to follow her to the other room. 
She asked him to take the lower position. He said, ‘‘No, I will not 
do that, in my country the man always is on the top.’”’ The old 
woman thought they were taking a long time. She became anxious, 
and called, “‘Are you not ready yet?’”’ The young woman answered, 
“No, he wants to be on the top, he will not go underneath.”’ Her 
mother said to her, “It does not matter, you can cut him just the 
same.” The young woman then agreed, and they lay down. The 
man quickly cut her throat, and covered her mouth with his other 
hand, so that she could not make a noise. The old woman asked 
again, “‘Are you not through yet?’’ and the man answered, ‘No, 
pretty soon.’’ When he was sure that the woman was dead, he with- 


1 See Kaska (Teit, JAFL 30 : 431). 
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drew his hand and quickly ran out of the house. The old woman 
was surprised to see him run out, and went to see her daughter. 
When she found her lying dead in a pool of blood, she gave chase. 
The man ran to a strong fort in the forest. The old woman, who was 
in a great hurry, ran straight through the forest, cutting a wide swathe 
of trees and bushes with the large knives on her fore-arms. When she 
reached the log fort, she attacked it with her arms, the knives cutting 
slices out of the logs. As she kept on cutting, she became more and 
more tired, and the knives more and more dull. When the house was 
almost cut through, she became so tired and the knives so dull, that 
she could hardly cut any more. The man then ran out and killed her 
with his knife. 
47. THE WATER-BEING AS A LOVER.! 
(Version a.) 


A man had a wife who fell in love with a water-being who lived in a 
lake near theircamp. ‘The husband noticed that his wife was always 
sick and could do little work. When she went for fire-wood, she 
brought only a little. Yet every day she painted her face and combed 
her hair as young girls do. He became suspicious; and one day, in- 
stead of going hunting, he watched her. She went to the edge of the 
lake, where the roots of a stump extended into the water. Here she 
gave a signal. The water-being looked up in the middle of the lake, 
disappeared again, and came to the tree, where he made love to the 
woman. Afterwards she went home lame. The next day the man 
asked his wife to bring in some meat of the game that he had killed; 
but she protested, claiming to be too sick. Finallyshe went. Then the 
man painted and dressed himself to resemble his wife, went to the tree 
at the lake, and gave the signal. The water-being came out of the 
lake and embraced the man, who at once stabbed and killed him. 
He cut off his large privates and carried them home. He boiled them 
with pieces of fat and other meat. When his wife returned, he said, 
“Tam sure you must be tired and hungry. I have cooked something 
nice for you.”” When she had been eating a short time, he remarked, 
“Women now eat their lovers’ privates.” She looked, and recog- 
nized a piece of the meat, and at once became very sick. Her husband 
killed her and cut off her head. He then returned to where the other 
people lived, and told them what had happened. 


(Version b.) 
A man’s wife always went to the shores of a certain lake to gather 
roots, and brought back hardly any. She would not go to any other 


1 See BBAE 509 : 304, note 1 (Assiniboin, Bellacoola, Caddo, Carrier [pp. 4, 5, 22, 23], 
Cheyenne, Chippewayan, Chukchee, Cree, Lillooet, Ojibwa, Passamaquoddy, Shuswap, 
Sioux, Thompson, Ts’Ets’aut, Tungus [Yana]); also this number, pp. 239-240. 
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place. Her husband became suspicious. She complained of being 
sick and lame. One day he told her he was going hunting, but in- 
stead sat down on a hill above the lake and watched. His wife came 
along; and when she reached the shores of the lake, she began to sing a 
love-song. A water-being came out and played with her. The hus- 
band told her he would go the next day and gather the roots, as she 
was sick and not able to gather much. He disguised himself. When 
he sang a love-song as his wife had done, the water-being came out. 
The man cut off his privates with a knife which he had concealed in 
his bosom. He boiled them, and gave them to his wife to eat. When 
she saw what she had been eating, she vomited, and afterwards, 
through shame, committed suicide. 


48. THE FAITHLESS WIFE; OR, THE ORIGIN OF WITCHCRAFT.! 


2 


A family lived in a large, long village in the HitcEni’? country. 
It consisted of husband, wife, and some children. The wife feigned 
sickness when her husband was at home. Whenever her husband 
was away, her lover came and staid with her. She said to her hus- 
band, ‘‘I have been sick a long time now; I am going to die soon.” 
Later she said to him, “I am going to die to-night. Do not burn my 
body, but put it on top of the ground in a house of poles.’’? She had 
already put rotten clams underneath her body. The people buried 
her as she had directed, and her husband went to the grave and cried 
for his dead wife. She was not there, however, for she had departed 
the first night after the pole-house had been erected over her.* She 
went off with her lover, and was living with him in the farthest house 
at the end of the village. Some time afterwards one of her sons, who 
was a big boy, happened to go to this house. He was surprised to see 
his mother there. She never spoke to him, and feigned not to know 
him. When he came home, he told his father, who said, ‘‘ You must 
be mistaken. You know that your mother is dead. The woman you 
saw may have a face resembling that of your mother, but it can- 
not be that she is alive.’”” The boy went back to the house and 
had a good look. He came back, and told his father he was sure it 
was his mother. His father then went, and, looking through a crack 
in the house, recognized his wife. He went home, and said to himself, 
“T wish I could do something to kill them!” He tried to bewitch 
them with every kind of thing, including dead people’s bones, but did 
not succeed. Then he tried the bone of a dead dog. When he put 

1 See RBAE 31 : 781 (Kaigani, Skidegate, Tlingit). 

2 A division of the Tlingit (Hutsnuwu, “ bear-fort’’). 

3 Some of the people in Hutsnuwu are said to have disposed of their dead in this manner. 

4 Compare RBAE 31 : 781. 
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this bone on his body, he began to shiver as shamans do when their 
spirits come into them. He kept on working with the dog-bone and 
dog-spirit until at last he was able to fly. Now he made two arrows! 
of hard wood, and, flying the whole length of the village, he caused 
everybody to fall asleep. He went to the place where his wife and her 
lover were, and pushed an arrow into his wife’s rectum, thus killing her. 
He killed her lover in the same manner. When the people woke up, 
they said, ‘‘ Why have we slept so late this morning?’’ They wondered 
why the woman and man did not get up. They examined them, and 
found them stiff and dead, with arrows sticking in them. They pre- 
pared the bodies for cremation, and wondered how they had been 
killed. Now the husband dressed up in his best clothes. He seemed 
very happy, and went around laughing, and challenging people to 
play the stick-game. When he played, he always won. The people 
noticed that when he played, he always joked and called the trump 
tog gEtz, which means ‘anus root-digger.”” This and his changed 
demeanor made the people think that he was the murderer of the 
woman and her lover; but they said nothing about it at that time, as 
they did not know of witchcraft. Afterwards all the people of that 
place became famous as witches, and witchcraft spread from them to 
other tribes. Jn this way witchcraft was introduced. 


49. TLE’NTLENDO’K.? 


There were many people living at one place. Among them were 
two young men who always slept together. When the people were 
asleep, one man would get up and go away to sleep with a water- 
woman. Afterwards the other man would get up and go to sleep with 
a smoke-woman (the smoke from the camp-fire always changed into 
a woman at night). The man who lived with the smoke-woman 
wondered where his comrade went. He watched him, and followed 
him to the lake where he heard him whistle. Something then came 
up out of the water, and the man jumped in and disappeared. The 
next night he arose first, went to the lake, and did as his comrade had 
done. He went down under the water to the water-woman’s house. 
When the other man came down to the lake and whistled, he received 
no reply. After waiting a while, he went back and found his comrade 
with Smoke-Woman.‘ Water-Woman did not discover that another 

1 Some people say that he took two hard-wood sticks and sharpened the points. 

2 Tlingit, L!@naxx‘idaq. See RBAE 31 : 746 (Haida, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 

3 Some people think this woman is the same as the marmot-woman or mother (see 
No. 65, ‘‘The Man who became a Marmot’’), but most people do not agree with this 
opinion. 

4 It is said by some people that he returned and slept with Smoke-Woman himself. 
When the man who had gone with Water-Woman returned, he found him sleeping with 
Smoke-Woman, and both women found out that they had been deceived. 
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man was with her until he left her. That night, when the people were 
all asleep, Water-Woman, who was very angry, went to the houses of 
the people and plucked out the eyes of the two men. Then she went 
on and plucked out the eyes of the rest of the people, killing them all. 
A woman was camped outside in a shelter by herself, as she had given 
birth to a baby the night before. She did not feel well, and could not 
sleep. She often felt a hand passing before her eyes, and she always 
struck it away. This continued all night, and stopped only with 
daylight. In the morning she wondered why the people slept so long. 
She called to her husband, who slept near by in another lodge, but 
received no answer. After a while she discovered that all the people 
were dead, and that their eyes had been plucked out. She took her 
baby and journeyed towards the east. She became a wanderer, and 
known as ¢le’ntlendo’k Some people have seen her, and others dream 
of her. Some who have seen her claim that she is very good-looking 
and has long finger-nails of copper. She goes about carrying her 
baby. It is considered lucky to see or dream of her, and it is, said 
that she grants people their wishes. One man asked her for riches 
and got them. He was not satisfied. He asked for more and more. 
He said, ‘‘Give me riches until I burst.’’ He became wealthier and 
wealthier, and one day he burst and died. 


50. THE MAN WITH THE TOOTHED PENIS.! 


An old man had a penis that could reach a long distance. The end 
of it was provided with teeth which chewed like mice. It could cross 
water like a snake, and go under ground like mice and moles. When 
it met any obstructions, such as the roots of trees, it gnawed through 
them and went on. The man could distend or project it at will. 
When he thought he was observed, he drew it back, and it assumed 
ordinary proportions. It would attack women when they were asleep. 
They were not rendered pregnant, as the penis simply fed on them. 
When they awoke, they felt sick, but the feeling soon wore off. Once 
two young girls were sleeping together. The elder girl woke up feeling 
sick, and thought she had felt something touching her. She found 
that her breeches had been gnawed as if by mice. She put on breeches 
of thicker skin and watched. The penis came and began to chew 
them. She seized it and held on. The old man tried to pull it back, 
but he could not do so. The girl called for her knife, which was made 
of an animal’s rib. It would not cut. She asked for a sharper knife. 
The men came and cut off the end of the penis. The girl told them 
her story, and said that she thought the penis must belong to the old 

1 See Okanagon (Teit, MAFLS 11:71), Thompson (Teit, JE 1 : 298), Tillamook 
(Boas, JAFL 11 : 141). 
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man who slept at the end of the lodge, for he was moving about. The 
next morning the old man was sick. He told the people that he was 
going to die. He said, “I am very sick and am going to die. I can- 
not eat any food, for I have lost my teeth. I don’t mind telling you 
everything, for you have found me out. Women’s privates are my 
food. If you give me back the piece that you have cut off, I may live 
some years longer, but I do not care very much.” The people let the 
old man die. If they had given him back the end of his penis, then 
men at the present day would have had small teeth there; but, as they 
withheld it, 2¢ has its present form now. 


51. THE DECEITFUL WIFE. 


A man was out hunting. He had a wife and four children. He 
could find no large game. All he could get were small birds, some- 
times only one or two a day. They were starving, and moved their 
camp. The woman found a bear’s den. She heaped a pile of snow 
over it to conceal it, and camped alongside. Her husband was hunt- 
ing. That night he heard near the head of the bed growling as of a 
dog. He asked his wife what it might be, and she answered that she 
was scratching herself. They were to move camp again the next day. 
In the morning her husband went ahead to try to find some game. 
He was barely out of sight when the woman killed the bear. She 
cooked the meat. Her husband smelled the burning hair and meat, 
and came back. As soon as she saw him, she hid the bear, and put 
the head of one of her children into the fire and scorched his hair. 
She told her husband that one of the boys had gone too close to the 
fire and had singed his hair. When he saw the boy with his hair 
burnt, he believed what she said, and departed. The woman fed her- 
self and children, and put the rest of the meat on her toboggan. Now, 
her brothers were also starving, and, thinking that their brother-in- 
law might be well provided with game, they journeyed towards his 
camp. When they struck his trail, they followed it, and came to 
the place where their sister and her children had been eating the 
bear-meat. They saw the bear’s skull hanging there. They were 
glad, and thought that their brother-in-law had been successful in 
hunting. The woman concealed the bear-meat from her husband, 
and kept it for herself and her children. When her brothers arrived 
in camp, they said to their brother-in-law, ‘‘We are starving;’’ and 
she answered, ‘Soam I.” They said, ‘‘We saw the skull of a bear 
that you had killed, and we thought you had meat.’”” Then the woman 
said, “‘I will give you some meat to eat,” and she took some out of 
her toboggan. The brothers were ashamed, and went off without 
eating. Then the husband killed her and the children, because she 
had hidden the food and deceived him. 
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52. THE SISTERS WHO MARRIED STARS.! 


Two adolescent sisters who were living together were staying apart 
from the other people. One evening when about to retire, they were 
playing and joking with each other. Happening to look up at the 
stars, one of them said, “‘Do you see that nice star? That is my hus- 
band. I wish he would come here and take me!”’ The other sister 
looked around among the stars, and picked out one which seemed very 
beautiful. She said, “‘That one is my husband. I wish he would 
come for me!’’ Soon after this the girls fell asleep. In the morning 
they found themselves in the sky. The stars they had chosen had 
taken them up during the night. They lived with these men as their 
husbands. The star men were great hunters, and always killed an 
abundance of game. The women had to carry home all the meat and 
skins. After a while they discovered a hole in the sky, and they used 
to watch the people moving on the earth below. They thought by 
what means they might be able to descend to earth, and, according to 
the elder sister’s suggestion, they secretly cut up skins and made a 
long rope. They told their husbands that some animal was eating 
the skins. When they thought the rope was long enough, the elder 
sister said, ‘‘I will go down first. If you feel me shake the rope, you 
will know that I have reached the ground. If I do not shake it, and 
all the rope is out; you will know that it is too short, and you must 
pull me up again. If you follow me, tie the end of the rope to the 
cross-stick over the hole, pull it up, and come down yourself.””. Their 
husbands were out hunting. Both sisters reached the earth in safety. 
The rope was not quite long enough, but they alighted on top of a 
tall tree. 

The younger woman had just got clear of the rope when the star 
men arrived, and, finding that their wives had descended, cut the 
upper end of the rope, which fell down and lopped off all the side- 
branches of the tree. The women could not descend, and sat in the 
top of the tree, where a few branches were left. They called for help 
on the various animals that passed near the tree; but some passed 
without paying any heed, and others promised to help on their return. 
At last Wolverene came along, and they called to him. He said to 
them, ‘‘ Yes, I can carry you down.” He climbed the tree and began 
to play with the girls. The elder girl said to her sister, ‘‘ Keep him off 
until after he has carried us down.’”’ She said to Wolverene, ‘‘ You 
must carry us down first.’’ He carried the elder one down, and wanted 
to play with her, but she would not let him until he had carried down 
her sister. When he came to her, he wanted to do likewise; but she 
said, ‘‘You must carry me down first.’”” When he brought her down, 


1 See BBAE 59 : 309 and pp. 269, 308, of this number. 
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he asked for his reward; and the sisters said, ‘‘We are hungry; you 
must get us meat first.” He brought the meat, and asked them 
again. They said, “Let us eat first.” When they had finished, he 
asked again; and they said, ‘‘We are thirsty; bring us water first.” 
Wolverene was now getting tired, but he brought the water. They 
said to him, ‘Take us up to the top of yonder steep bluff, and then 
we shall really give you what you want.” He took them there, and 
the women prepared a bed to sleep in. Wolverene wanted to sleep 
farthest from the steep bluff, but they made him take the place over 
the precipice. He lay down next to the younger sister, and immedi- 
ately the elder one pushed him off. He fell over the cliff and was 
killed. Now the sisters left, and looked for the camp of their people. 
One night Bush-Tailed Rat entered their camp and killed and ate 
one of them. The other escaped and reached the people, who had 
given the women up for dead. The surviving sister told the people of 
her adventures and how the stars were fine-looking people. 

Because of this story the Indians believe that it 1s dangerous to wish 
for the stars; for they may come and take you away, as they did the 
sisters in the story. Because Wolverene carried these women on his 
back, the wolverene at the present day can carry meat on his back. 


53. A TSE’DEXTSI! STORY; OR, THE GIRL WHO MARRIED THE DOG-MAN.? 


A wealthy man had a daughter who lived in a recess off the main 
part of the house. The entrance to her chamber was from the main 
room, and the girl could neither go out nor in without being seen. 
Her father’s old dog was in the habit of lying down at the entrance 
to her room, and was always in the way. Going in or coming out, 
she had to step over him or kick him out of the way. One night the 
old dog turned himself into a good-looking young man. Then he 
asked her if she would marry him. She consented; and forthwith 
they eloped, and made their camp on a distant mountain. The man 
proved to be a good hunter, and always brought home plenty of game. 
The girl noticed, however, that each time he went hunting, there was 
the sound of a dog barking in the direction whither he had gone. She 
asked her husband about this; and he said, ‘‘ Your father’s dog comes 
here.’ She asked, ‘‘Where is he now? I will feed him;” and he 
answered, “‘I called him, but he would not follow me. He must have 


1 Said to mean ‘“‘rocks sitting down,’’ with reference to the rocks at this place, which 
were the Dog-Man’s wife and children. 

2 See JAFL 30 : 463 (Bellacoola, Cheyenne, Chilcotin, Chinook, Comox, Dog-Rib, 
Eskimo, Hare, Kaska, Kathlamet, Kwakiutl, Lillooet, Nootka, Quinault, Squamish, 
Thompson, Tlingit, Ts’Ets’aut); Quileute (Mayer-Farrand, JAFL 32: 272); also Coos 
(Frachtenberg, CU 1 : 167). 
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gone off somewhere.”’ She also noticed that her husband put all the 
bones from their meals on the opposite side of the fire. He never 
threw them into the fire. At night she often heard crunching of 
bones, and thought that perhaps her father’s dog had come. In the 
morning, however, there was never any sign of the dog having been 
there. She also noticed that her husband, on his return from hunting, 
invariably lay down for a short time and went to sleep quickly, as dogs 
do. She thought much over these things, and at last made up her 
mind to watch one night. She saw her husband get up, change into a 
dog, chew the bones alongside the fire, then change back into a man 
and go to bed again. She made up her mind to kill him. She pre- 
pared a block of wood and had a club ready. On the following day, 
when he came home from hunting, she said to him, ‘Well, you are 
tired. Lie down and havea nap. Put your head on this block while 
I cook for you. When all is ready, I will wake you up.” While he 
slept, she hit him on the head. He changed into her father’s old dog, 
and died. Now she returned to her parents, told them how she had 
eloped and that now she was pregnant. They said, “If your children 
are human, it will be well; but if they are dogs, it will be bad.’”’ One 
month afterwards she gave birth to four male and one female pups. 
The people were angry, and at once deserted her, leaving her without 
food. She would also have been without fire had not her maternal 
grandmother taken pity on her, hidden some fire in a pit, and secretly 
told her of it. The people had left in canoes. 

The woman dug clams every day, and fed her children abundantly. 
Sometimes, when she returned home, as she approached the camp, 
she heard sounds of laughing and talking, as though children were 
playing in the lodge. She also noticed sticks lying about, as if chil- 
dren had been playing with them. She watched, and found that the 
boys had stripped off their dog-skins and had assumed the form of 
children. The girl, however, was ashamed to strip naked, and pulled 
her skin down, exposing the upper part of the body only. The boys 
had piled up their dog-skins while they were playing. The girl would 
run out from time to time to see if their mother was coming. The 
woman then went down to the beach to dig clams. She set up a 
stick, and put her hat and robe on it, to deceive the girl and make 
her think she was still on the beach. The mother then went back to 
the camp, and, creeping stealthily up behind the girl, seized her and 
pulled off her skin. She then seized the other skins and threw all 
into a hollow log that she had put on the fire before leaving. 

The boys grew up to be good hunters, and always supplied the 
family with plenty of meat. Now the family left the coast and moved 
into the interior, where there was plenty of game. They hunted on 
the north side of the Stikine River in the Tahltan country. As they 
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depleted the game in each place where they hunted, they often moved 
camp and hunted in new places. When they had finished hunting in 
the Level Mountain country north of Telegraph Creek, they made 
up their minds to move to the south side of Stikine River. They 
forded the river at ‘‘The Three Sisters,’’ a little above Glenora. The 
girl, who was adolescent, and therefore not supposed to look purposely 
at anything, wove a robe with a hood which came over her head and 
face. She sat down at the river’s edge to wait for her mother, who 
was resting herself on the edge of the bank above and had divested 
herself of her pack. The four boys had entered the water. Their 
mother was watching them, and seeing the foremost ones struggling 
in the current, and, as she thought, in danger of being drowned, she 
called out in her excitement. The girl then looked at her brothers, 
who at once became transformed into stone in the positions they 
occupied in the water.! Then she and her mother and her pack also 
changed into stone; and all of them may now be seen as rocks at this 
place. These rocks are called ‘‘The Three Sister Rocks” by the 
whites, because of the three large rocks in the river close together. 
The Indians call the upper rock Aske’tleka’; the middle one, Kaskett; 
the one next to the lowest, Tsexhuxha’; and the lowest one, Tlkaia’uk. 
These rocks are the four brothers. The rocks known as the girl and 
mother are on the shore, and a rock which stands out at the mouth of 
the little creek near by is known as their pack. Because the Dog men 
hunted throughout the Tahltan country on the north side of the Stikine, 
and killed off so much game, marmots are scarce there now, while they 
are plentiful throughout the country on the south side of the river, 
where they did not hunt. 


54. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A GHOST.? 


Once an adolescent girl was living apart from the people. She 
was the daughter of a wealthy man who had much property and 
many slaves. One night a ghost asked her to elope ‘vith him. She 
consented to be his wife, as he appeared to her as a goo'l-looking man. 
He took her to Ghost-land, which was underground, and not far 
away. As the girl did not appear in the morning, the people thought 
she was asleep, and her father sent some one to waken her. They 
found her place empty, and thought she must have eloped with some 
man. Her father sent slaves to search in all the houses, and he 
counted all the men. She could not be found anywhere. When the 
girl arrived in Ghost-land, she became the wife of two men. She had 
plenty to eat, as the Ghosts were good hunters. After a while her 


1 Compare stories of persons transformed into stone (or killed) by the glance of a 
pubescent girl: Shuswap (Teit, JE 2 : 650, 651), Thompson (Teit, MAF'LS 6 : 45). 
2 See Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 39 : 247). 
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husbands said, ‘‘Let us go and see your people! Probably you would 
like to visit your father.’ They went to her father’s house and stood 
outside. The people said to her father, ‘‘Your daughter has come.” 
He told them to tell her to come in, and, if she had any husband, to 
invite him in also. They made places for them in the house, and 
the girl entered with two skulls rolling behind her.!. She took her 
seat, and the skulls took places one on each side of her. Her father 
told the slaves to cook food for them and to give them to eat. All the 
people kept looking at the skulls, and could not eat. The girl could 
not see any skulls, but instead two good-looking men. On the other 
hand, the people could not see any men, but only the skulls. The 
ghosts ate with their wife, and conversed with her; but the people 
could not hear them. The girl asked her father if her husbands might 
go hunting in one of his canoes. He told them to use a canoe 
that was on the river. When night came, the ghosts left, and took 
the canoe. They camped over one day,’ and returned the following 
night. They came rolling into the house, as before. The girl was 
glad to see them, and told her father that there was meat in the canoe. 
He went to see for himself, and, finding it quite full, he ordered his 
slaves to carry the meat up to the house. The girl told her father 
that her husbands said they would leave soon, and they wished to 
know whether he would allow her to go with them. Her father asked 
if they would return some time; and she answered, ‘‘ No, we shall not 
come back.” Her father said, ‘Well, you must not go with them. 
I will pay them with much property, and they must leave you.” He 
made a pile of goods, and gave it to them before they retired to sleep 
with their wife. On the following morning they were gone, and the 
goods had also disappeared. This is why nowadays, if a husband ill- 
treats his wife, her father takes her back, and pays the husband for 
releasing her. The girl staid with her father, but seemed to think 
much of Ghost-land. She told that it was a good land, better than 
here, and the people were good. They did not quarrel and fight. 
Her father said, “‘ Yes, I know, but the people there are ghosts.”” She 
would not believe this. Before leaving, her husbands had told her 
they would come back for her soon. They meant that she was going 
to die. After a while she died, and went to Ghost-land to remain 
there as a ghost. 

The ghosts who live underground are always seen as skulls rolling 
along the ground. People are afraid of them; for when they are seen, 
many deaths will occur. Other ghosts are like shadows, and harmless. 
1 See RBAE 31 : 754. 

? Day was the same as night to us, for they travelled and hunted at night. 
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55. THE OWL-WOMAN.! 


Once a man married a young girl who had not finished her training, 
and still wore the robe with large hood used by girls at this period. 
Her mother lived with them. The man was a good hunter, and always 
brought home plenty of meat. He brought home the paunch of a 
caribou for his wife to eat, for, being adolescent, she did not eat meat. 
That evening he said to his wife and mother-in-law, ‘‘We will move 
camp to-morrow. You women will carry everything over there; 
and I shall go hunting, and join you at night.” The following morning 
the women started with their loads, and on their way passed a tree 
where the owl lived. The mother said, ‘“‘Oh, there is an owl’s nest in 
this tree!’’ The girl looked up, and at once had a strong desire to go 
there. The owl’s influence had come over her. She said, “I will 
climb up to see it.’”” While she was doing so, she began to hoot, and 
went into the nest, where she disappeared. When her mother called 
her, she looked down, and said, ‘‘I shall eat you.” Her mother 
noticed that her daughter’s face already looked like that of an owl. 
Her clothes had dropped off on her way up the tree. Her mother now 
picked them up and put them on, intending to deceive her son-in-law. 
She hid her face with the hood. The man came home. He mistook 
the old woman for his wife, and asked her where her mother was. The 
woman answered, ‘‘She has gone out.””. The man gave her a paunch 
to cook and eat. As the old woman had very few teeth, she put char- 
coal in her mouth along with the food to make a crunching-noise. 
She thought the sound was exactly like that of some one chewing: so 
she said to her son-in-law, ‘‘Don’t you think I chew well? Listen to 
me.”’ He was made suspicious by this question, and thought the 
sound was different from that of some one chewing. He pulled back 
the hood, and discovered that she was his mother-in-law. He asked 
her where his wife was; and she answered, ‘“‘On a big tree. She has 
turned into an owl.”” Her husband went to the tree and called his 
wife. She flew down repeatedly close to her husband’s head, saying, 
“T shall take my husband's hair.” He tried to catch her, but in vain. 

The owl took the girl because she looked up. An adolescent girl 
should only look along the ground. 


56. THE GIRL WHO WAS STOLEN BY OWL.” 


Once a number of people who were living at a salmon creek engaged 
in putting up fish for winter use. In one house lived a girl with her 
parents and sister. Her grandmother lived near by in another lodge. 
The girl had been playing in her grandmother’s lodge, and came home 
late, after her parents had gone to bed. She asked them for something 


1 Compare Kaska, ‘‘ The Owl-Woman” (JAFL 30 : 462). 
3-: 335. E59 : 296 (note 5) and RBAE 31 : 762. 
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to eat; but her parents did not want to get up, and told her to wait 
until the next morning. The girl cried and cried. Suddenly they 
heard some one speak outside with a voice like that of the grandmother, 
saying, ‘‘Come here! I’ll give you a piece of salmon.”” The mother 
told the girl to go; but it was dark outside, and she was afraid. She 
continued to cry, and her mother urged her to go. She went out, and 
came back, saying, ‘That woman is not my grandmother.” Her 
mother said, ‘Surely it is she.’”” She went out again, and Owl took 
her. She screamed, and her parents got up. All the people searched 
for the girl. They followed her to the foot of a mountain, in which 
she disappeared. Her cries became fainter and fainter, and finally 
ceased altogether. Owl took her through the mountain to her lodge, 
which was in a hollow tree on the other side. The people dug into the 
mountain, but gave it up when they heard cries far away on the other 
side. They returned home and sang a dirge, accompanying it with 
beats of a long staff. Owl heard the noise, and said, ‘‘Let us go and 
see what the people are doing!’ Owl went, and perched with the 
girl on the roof of one of the lodges, and watched. Owl asked, ‘Why 
are they singing?” and the girl answered, ‘‘ Because they are sorry.” 
Owl said, ‘“‘That is funny.’”’ The people kept up the ceremony for 
several nights, and Owl watched each night. She thought it was 
nice, and asked the girl, ‘‘How do they do it? Do they hold the pole 
and bring one end down on their heads?”’ Owl thought this, because 
to her everything looked upside down. The girl answered, “Yes,” 
and Owl said she would like to try it. The girl said, “Very well. 
Let me help you!’’ When they came home, the girl made a long pole, 
sharpened one end, and put a heavy flat stone on the other. She 
stood above Owl, who was standing up straight. She put the sharp 
end of the stick on Owl’s head just where the skull was weakest. She 
pushed the stick and drove it in with the stone. Owl tried to pull the 
stick out, but did not succeed. When dying, she tore holes in the 
tree with her hands. The girl left, and returned to her people. She 
was weak, for Owl had fed her on live ants, telling her to swallow them 
without chewing. At last she reached the place where the people 
drew water, and sat down. Her sister came, and recognized her. 
When she told her parents that her sister had returned, the mother 
would not believe it. She said, “‘Don’t speak of her! Long ago Owl 
took her.” The girl returned, and told her sister that their parents 
would not believe her. Then the returned girl took off part of the 
fringe of her marten robe and sent it to her mother. She recognized 
it, and came out at once and took her in. She told her story. There 
was a good fire in the camp; and when the girl became warm, the ants 
stirred in her belly, and came out through her mouth, nose, ears, and 
even her eyes, and every opening in her body. Then she died. 
1 Compare No. 43, Pp. 237- 
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THE PAPAGO MIGRATION LEGEND. 


BY J. ALDEN MASON. 


THIs version of the migration myth — it cannot properly be called 
an “origin” myth — was secured at Santa Rosa, Ariz., on the newly 
established Papago Reservation, January, 1919, from Abraham Pablo, 
a Papago resident. Santa Rosa is one of the largest and most con- 
servative of the Papago villages; but the Government has recently 
established a pump and a school there, — factors which will soon 
result in a loss of conservatism. The story was commenced in native 
text; but, as time available was insufficient, the greater part of it 
was taken in English through an interpreter. With it, toward the 
end, is combined the story of the sacrifice of the children, inasmuch 
as the two stories were said to belong to the same epoch. The latter 
legend is particularly connected with Santa Rosa, as its action took 
place there. It was obtained from the same informant, and in text. 

The migration legends of the Papago and Pima are long and com- 
plex epical cycles. The actual myth is told through a series of songs, 
which continue for four nights, the singing lasting all night. I am 
not certain whether the myth consists entirely of songs, the context 
being understood by the hearers, or whether the context is spoken, 
and interspersed liberally with the songs. A very complete version 
of the Pima myth, with the songs, is given by Frank Russell in his 
“The Pima Indians’’ (RBAE, 26). It is considerably longer than 
the present Papago version, which is probably far from complete. 
There is a close resemblance between them in general spirit, and 
many incidents are common to both; but each has some elements not 
found in the other. In both, the first part is quite mythological 
and supernatural; but towards the end the accounts of the dispos- 
session of the former inhabitants of the country are so circumstantial, 
with names of persons and places, incidents and travels, so definitely 
stated, as to lead to the inevitable impression of a true historical basis, 
clouded by time. 

One of the interesting features of the present myth is the identifi- 
cation of Elder Brother with Montezuma. The reason for this is 
not clear; but that the identification is a uniform one, is indicated by 
the number of localities in the Papago country which bear the name 
of Montezuma. 

The “Shrine of the Children’s Sacrifice’ is situate just west of 
the village of Santa Rosa. The principal feature of the shrine is a 
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ring of a single row of ocotillo-sticks about four feet high, bending 
inwards. The ring is about ten feet in diameter, with openings to 
the east and west. To the northwest and southwest are heaps of 
discarded ocotillo-sticks, piled like cords of wood. Those at the bot- 
tom are entirely decayed; those at the top, comparatively fresh. As 
they are changed only every few years, a considerable age is indi- 
cated. In the centre of the ring is a small mound of flat stones about 
eighteen inches high. A large flat slab surmounts it, on which some 
blue beads were lying at the time of my visit. Two short sticks of 
ocotillo are stuck in the ground immediately to the east of the pile. 
To the east runs a shallow gully for about one hundred feet, to the 
“end of the flow of water.” Here are ten more large flat stones, 
singly and without apparent arrangement. To the eastern end of 
each, occasionally to both ends, a short stick of ocotillo is stuck in the 
sand. The entire shrine is kept fairly well cleaned. 

At a distance of less than a half-mile is the ‘‘Shrine of the Buried 
Olla.””. On a level space is a low mound about six feet in diameter and 
one foot high. It is surrounded by a ring of odd-shaped stones, 
broken archzological milling-stones, and similar objects. To each 
of the cardinal points an ocotillo-stick is erected. On the top of the 
mound is a large flat slab, on which are innumerable small offerings, 
curious-shaped stones, daintily colored shells, small coins, cartridges, 
archeological bits of drilled turquoise, and modern beads, making a 
pretty and interesting effect. 

For further information on the shrines, Santa Rosa, and the Pa- 
pagos in general, the reader is referred to Carl Lumholtz, ‘‘ New Trails 
in Mexico,” particularly pp. 90-110. 


MONTEZUMA. 


Long ago, so it is said, another people lived in this country, whose 
chief was named Montezuma. At that time all people spoke the 
same language; in fact, everything was able to speak. And Elder 
Brother caused the rain to fall, and fed all the people. He planted 
some food-plants,— chia and flax-seed and choya, many different 
kinds of seeds. And Chief Montezuma always took good care of his 
people. 

But there came a time when he treated them badly and killed them. 
The chief sent pain upon them, with which he killed his people. When 
they learned that it was Montezuma who had done this, they all set 
out, and went to his house and killed him.'' Then they returned to 
their homes. Four days later one of them went again to Monte- 
zuma’s house, and was astounded to see him sitting there. He found 


1 Compare Russell, ‘‘The Pima Indians’ (RBAE 26 : 225). 
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that Montezuma had come to life again. So he returned home, and 
told his people that Montezuma had revived. ‘He is sitting right 
there,” he told them. Then the old leader told his people that they 
must go and kill Montezuma again. Again they set out, and came 
to Montezuma’s house, and were surprised to see him sitting there. 
Again they killed him. They cut up his body, and mixed his flesh 
with earth. They pounded it all to bits. And his bones they like- 
wise pounded up, and mixed with earth and scattered. Then they 
left him and went home. 

Four days passed, and again one of the people went to Monte- 
zuma’s house. And there he sat! he had revived again. Again the 
man went home, and told the people that Montezuma had come to 
life again. Then said the leader, “‘We must again prepare, and go 
and kill him again.”” So they got ready, and again went to Monte- 
zuma’s house. There, indeed, he was sitting. Surprised as they 
were, they again killed him, and cut him up; but this time they cooked 
the flesh until it fell to pieces. They took it out and tore it into little 
bits, and scattered them far and wide. Then again they went home. 

Again four days passed, and some one happened to go by Monte- 
zuma’s house. Andtherehesat! Astounded at the sight, he returned 
home, and told the people that Montezuma had revived again. Then 
said the chief, ‘‘What can we do to kill him so that he will not come 
to life again?’’ Then the people from all parts held a great council, 


and debated the matter. ‘How can we kill this Montezuma so that 
he will never again come to life? By what means shall we kill him 
so that he will not revive? ’’ — ‘‘ You must immediately take council 


with one another, and possibly you will find some way by which we 
can kill this Montezuma so that he will never again come to life.” 
Thus said the old chief. 

Then said some of the people, “‘We will tell Yellow-Buzzard, who 
has the iron bow. Possibly, if he kills him with that, he will not 
revive.” — ‘All right!” said the chief. ‘It may be true, that, if he 
is killed with the iron bow, he will not come to life again.”’ So said 
the chief. And the people also said, ‘‘It is well that we should tell the 
one up there.” This they all agreed. And the chief said, ‘‘Go, one 
of you, and tell him to come here to my house, that I may smoke 
with him. Thus will you tell Yellow-Buzzard.”” So one of them ran 
and told him that the chief had sent for him. 

Then said Yellow-Buzzard, “Allright! I'll gothere. Run ahead!” 
Thus said Yellow-Buzzard. So the man ran home to his house, and 
told the chief that he would come. Then said the chief, “All right! 
I'll wait for him.” At last Yellow-Buzzard arrived there, and the 
people all smoked together. Then the chief said, ‘I will tell you 
why we have sent for you, Yellow-Buzzard.’”’ Thus said the chief, 
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“T did so because Montezuma is killing us off. — And you, Yellow- 
Buzzard, have the iron bow, with which you may kill him so that he 
will never again come to life. For that reason I sent for you.””’ Then 
said Yellow-Buzzard, “All right! I will do as you have said.” Thus 
said Yellow-Buzzard. Then the chief said, ‘Four days from now you 
must be ready, and come here. And then you will go and kill Monte- 
zuma.” Then said Yellow-Buzzard, “I will come on the day that 
you name. On that day look for me, and I will come.’”” Thus spoke 
Yellow-Buzzard. ‘‘Good!” said the chief. ‘‘You people must also 
all be ready when Yellow-Buzzard arrives.’”’ Thus did he say to the 
people. Then Yellow-Buzzard went back to his home. 

Four days passed, and Yellow-Buzzard arrived. The people also 
were ready, and they went over to Montezuma’s house. And when 
they came to it, there he sat! Then Yellow-Buzzard sat down and 
seized his iron bow. Carefully he took aim, and shot and killed 
Montezuma. Then they all went home. Then said Yellow-Buz- 
zard, ‘“‘ Now I have killed Montezuma! Four days from now one of 
you will go there tc look at him. Perhaps he will not come to life, as 
before; but if he should revive again, come up and tell me, and I will 
kill him again.’’ Thus spoke Yellow-Buzzard. “It is well,’’ said 
the chief, and Yellow-Buzzard went home. And when four days had 
passed, one of the people went to the house of Montezuma. He was 
surprised to see that Montezuma had not revived, as before. There 
he still lay. So he returned home, and told the chief that Monte- 
zuma had not come to life, but still lay there. Thus did he tell the 
chief. Then said the chief, ‘It is well; possibly he will never revive as 
before.” And truly he did not come to life for four years.' 

For four years Montezuma lay there dead, though before he would 
have come to life the next day; but after four years he rose again, 
and ascended, and travelled with the sun, for he was offended at his 
people. He decided to send sickness upon them, and kill them all. 
Four years he remained with the sun; and during that time he gath- 
ered every feather which he found, — eagle-feathers and all other 
kinds.2, When he had collected a great bundle of them, he burned 
them, and kept the ashes. Then he roasted a little corn, and ground 
it on the metate with the ashes. He filled a little basket with the 
feather pinole. Then he made a man; and when it was noon, he sent 
him down with the pinole to a large village, instructing him what to 
do when he met the inhabitants. 

The man whom Montezuma had made came down from the sun, 
and took his stand by the pond where the people of the village got 
their water. Soon some women came to get water. “Are all the 

1 To this point the story was obtained in text; from here on, only in English translation. 

2 Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 219). 
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men at home?” he asked them, and they replied that they were. 
“‘Send one of them over to see me,” he said. ‘I wish to talk with 
one before I go back.’”” The women then went back, and told one of 
the men that they had met a stranger at the pond who was anxious 
to return, and wanted some one to go and talk with him immediately. 
So the man went over, and saw Montezuma’s man sitting at the edge 
of the pond. ‘Before I talk to you,” said the latter, ‘I'll mix you 
some pinole, so that you may drink first.’”” He then mixed some of 
the pinole, and gave it to the man todrink. And when he had drunk 
it, he felt a pain in his stomach, and a desire to shake himself; but 
when he did so, little spots broke out all over his body. ‘I'll mix you 
some more,” said Montezuma’s man; and when the other had drunk 
the second time, he shook himself again, and feathers began to come 
out all over his body. A third time he did the same, and the feathers 
came out a little stronger. The fourth time the remainder of the 
pinole was mixed; and when he had drunk it and shaken himself, the 
feathers grew out long over his entire body. Then Montezuma’s 
man said, “‘That is what I came here for, to give you this pinole,” 
and he rose up and went off. Going to the same place where he had 
reached earth, he ascended again to the sun. 

The man who had drunk the pinole was left alone at the side of the 
pond; and every once in a while he shook himself, and the feathers 
came out more strongly. He was ashamed to return home and see 
the people. In the village all the men were waiting for him to return, 
and tell them what the stranger had said. One of the chiefs climbed 
up on his house-top, and told all the people to come out and hear 
what he would report. “After he reports,’’ he said, ‘‘we are all going 
out to hunt rabbits.” 

Now it was getting late, nearing noon; and the chief said, ‘‘ I wonder 
why he doesn’t come! It is getting very late, and we won’t kill any 
rabbits!’’ So he sent out a man to see what was keeping the other 
so long by the pond; but when the messenger neared the pond, he 
saw only a great eagle standing by the shore, shaking his wings. So 
he went back to the chief, and said to him, ‘“‘There is something 
strange at the pond, so I didn’t go over there to see about the man.” 
But the chief said to the people, “It isn’t true! This man is just 
lying.”” And he sent another man. But when the second man neared 
the pond, he also saw the eagle sitting at the edge; and he likewise re- 
turned, and told the chief that there was a large bird at the pond, so 
he didn’t go closer, but came back. Four times the chief sent different 
men; and each time they returned, and told him that it was true that 
something strange was at the pond. 

Then said the chief, ‘‘Well, if it is true, get ready, all of you, and 
we will go out and kill this strange thing.” Then all the people 
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started out with their weapons, and came close to the pond. ‘‘Some 
of you go to this side, and some to that,” said the chief, “so that we 
may be sure of killing it.” But when they came close to him, the 
eagle rose up, flying so low, that the people ran along under him, and 
tried to shoot him with their bows and arrows. But the eagle at 
last left them behind, and came to a big tree, where he thought he 
would rest a while. But the tree broke down with his weight, and he 
had to rest on the ground; and while he was resting, the people came 
up again, and began to shoot at him. Again he flew away, so swiftly 
that the people lost sight of him, and ceased the pursuit; but they 
still tried to find out where he had gone. He flew away to a steep 
mountain which had perpendicular sides, like a mesa. When he first 
rested on it, it shook for a little while, but finally quieted. Here he 
made his nest. Every morning he would sally forth in pursuit of 
game,— deer, antelope, rabbits, or anything he could kill. 

Now, at this time Montezuma was not alive. It was his spirit 
which had ascended to the sun, but his bones were still lying where 
Yellow-Buzzard had killed him. And every day the children played 
with them. One morning they went out to play near his bones, and 
were terrified to see him sitting up alive. So he lived among his 
people again, and they treated him well; but they feared him because 
of his powerful magic, with which he could work them much harm. 
When he came around visiting, they were much afraid of him, and 
did not like to have him go among the houses. 

Now the great eagle which Montezuma’s spirit had sent down was 
killing all the animals, and exterminating the deer and rabbits, and it 
was very difficult for one to get any food. So Montezuma thought 
it would be a good plan to let the eagle kill some of the people, so that 
he might then rid them of the monster and earn their confidence and 
gratitude, so they would no longer fear him. So at last the eagle 
could find nothing more to eat, and went to the village, and, catching 
a man, carried him to his cave and ate him. Then the people were 
greatly disturbed; and the chief called a council, and said, ‘‘ What are 
we going to do? This eagle will eat us all up!’”’ And some one 
said, ‘‘We had better consult Montezuma about it; he may have some 
means of killing the eagle.” So the chief sent a man to call Monte- 
zuma to the meeting; and when the messenger came to his house, he 
said to Montezuma, “The chief wants you to go down to the meeting 
and hear him speak about a certain matter.’’— ‘‘Very well,” said 
Montezuma, “‘I’ll be down there in about four days.’’ So the chief 
told all the people to gather at the council in four days to hear what 
Montezuma would propose. When the four days had passed, all the 
men gathered at the chief’s house in the evening; and they sat up all 
night waiting for Montezuma, who never came. So in the morning 
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the chief sent another man to his house, but Montezuma told him 
the same as he had told the first one; but he did not mean days — he 
meant years. ‘“‘After four years I’ll be down there.”’ So the chief 
kept on sending men, but Montezuma always replied the same. And 
all the time the great eagle was continuing to eat the people, one or 
two every day. He even took a girl, but did not kill her; he kept 
her for his wife. 

At last the four years had passed, and Montezuma went down to 
the chief's council. ‘‘Please do all you can to kill the eagle,” said 
the chief, “‘or else he’ll eat us all up.””. And Montezuma replied, ‘‘ Very 
well, I’ll do all I can to kil! him.” He asked the people to gather him 
some reeds known as va-s, and with these and his great machete he 
started off. He came to the foot of the steep mountain, and sang a 
song. Then he stuck one of the reeds in the side of the mountain, 
where it remained. Pulling himself up by means of this, he stuck in 
another; and after repeating the process ten times, he reached the 
top of the rock. The eagle was out hunting; so Montezuma went 
into the cave, and saw there the wife with a year-old baby. When 
she saw Montezuma standing at the door, she asked, “‘ How did you 
get here? I didn’t think that any one could come here alive, because 
the eagle is killing every one.”” Then Montezuma replied, ‘‘I came 
up some way to ask you when the eagle will be back.’’ — “‘He’ll be 
back in the middle of the day,” she said. Then Montezuma told her 
that he had come there to kill the eagle, and asked her, ‘‘What does 
he do when he comes home at noon?’’ — ‘‘ When he comes home,” she 
replied, “I give him his dinner; and when he is through, he lies down, 
and I pick the lice from his head. Then he goes to sleep, and the 
baby also goes to sleep, and I lay it by his side.’”” So Montezuma told 
her to do the same as she had been in the custom of doing to the eagle. 
“Come along!” he said. ‘‘I’ll tell you where I'll be hiding, so that, 
when they are asleep, you can come and let me know.”” So they went 
over to the place where the eagle kept the dead persons’ bodies; there 
was a great pile of them. ‘I'll make myself into a green fly, and 
hide deep down under the mass of dead,’’ Montezuma told her; “but 
when you come to call me, call in a low voice, not loud.’’ So he 
did as he told her, and went down under the pile of dead. 

Soon it was noon, and Montezuma heard something coming roaring 
like the wind; and when it came closer, he heard a person groaning. 
The eagle flew down, carrying a great many people; but when he 
arrived at the cave, he was excited, and looked all over the cave, 
smelling and sniffing. ‘I believe some live man has come here to 
our cave,”’ he told his wife; but she replied, ‘‘No, no one has come 
here; you had better come and eat your dinner which I have prepared. 
No one would be able to come here; you merely smell the live men you 
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have just brought in.”” But the little baby looked up at his father, 
and tried to speak, saying, ‘‘Apatcuvi!”’ the meaning of which is un- 
known. ‘‘Some one must have come here!’’ exclaimed the eagle. 
“Listen to what the baby is trying to tell me!” — ‘‘Oh, come in and 
eat!” she replied. ‘‘That’s the way babies always do when they are 
beginning to talk; he doesn’t know what he’s saying!”’ 

Then the eagle went over to the pile of dead, and began to turn 
them over and inspect them. And when he came to the one on the 
bottom, he exclaimed, ‘‘Phew! This one is getting rotten; I’d better 
throw it away.’ — “No, don’t!” said his wife, coming out; ‘‘for some 
day you'll have had bad luck and not kill anything, and the baby will 
be hungry. Then we’ll eat it, anyway.’ The eagle still wanted to 
throw it away; but the woman induced him not to do so, for she knew 
that Montezuma was inside of that body. So he took his wife’s 
advice at last, and put the body back, and laid the others over it. 
He went back into the cave and ate his dinner; and when he had 
finished, his wife began to louse him, and he went to sleep. He lay 
on the ground with the pillow under his neck, and his head hanging 
down; and the baby slept beside him in the same position. 

Then the woman went to the pile of dead, and told Montezuma that 
the eagle was sleeping. At that he came out and resumed his natural 
shape. ‘‘Go inside the cave and make yourself a firm seat,” he told 
her, ‘“‘because the mountain will tremble when I kill the eagle, and 
you might fall off.” Then he took out his great knife, went into 
the cave, and cut off the heads of the eagle and the baby. The heads 
he threw to the north. Then he cut off their breasts, and threw them 
to the east, the bellies to the south, and the legs to the west. Firmly 
he clung to the rock, while the great mountain began to shake. It 
trembled for a short while, and then came to rest. Montezuma told 
the woman to warm some water; and when he had washed all the dead 
persons with this, they revived. All climbed down the way that he 
had mounted, and went to the village. Montezuma asked them if 
they all recognized their houses; and all did but two, who were the 
most rotten. These he told to go with the others. 

Now Montezuma thought that he had done a great service to his 
people, and that they would no longer be afraid of him; but whenever 
he came to the village, after he left and returned home, the chief 
would call his medicine-men together, and ask them if he had done 
anything to make the people sick. Montezuma knew what they 
were doing, and became angry again because the people were still 
afraid of him and thought him an evil medicine-man. So he planned 
to do some more things to establish his station among them. 

One morning early he started east toward the sunrise, and met the 
sun as he was coming up. He made another man, and painted him, 
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and gave him a kicking-ball.1. ‘‘Go with the sun,” he told him; ‘“‘and 
when he gets to the middle of the heavens, come down to the village, 
where all the people are living.”” So, when the sun had reached the 
zenith, the man descended to the village, and began to kick his 
ball around. He kicked it toward the village; and when he came near 
it, he saw some women sitting outside of one of the houses, making a 
mat. Coming a little closer, he kicked his ball to where they were 
sitting. One of them took it, looked at it, and hid it in her dress. 
When the man came up and asked for his ball, she replied, “‘ Your 
ball never came this way; I haven’t seen it; you must have kicked it 
somewhere else; I never look around when I’m working.’ — ‘No, 
you've got my ball!’”” — “I never saw your ball.”” — “Well, you can 
keep the ball if you want to; but I know you won’t take as good care 
of it as I. I’ve taken great care of it, and used it as it ought to be 
used.”” So he went back to the sun again. After he had gone, the 
woman thought she would look at the ball: so she arose and looked all 
around, but could not find it; so she went to work again. But the 
ball entered her body, and she became pregnant. When the baby 
was born, it had long finger-nails like a bear, and the parents wanted 
to kill it, but the mother refused. This monster was known as 
ho’o’kE; it was neither man nor woman. 

When the child grew up and played with the boys, she scratched 
them when angry: so the people who had children did not like her. 
And when she grew up, she fought with the boys. But one day her 
mother tied her to a post, and whipped her so hard, that she became 
furiously angry and ran away. She went south, and found a cave 
across the Mexican line at Pozo Verde, where she lived on deer and 
rabbits. She would hang around villages; and when a child began 
to cry, she would come up, and say, “Why don’t you make my grand- 
child stop crying? Let me quiet it!’’? Then she would take the child 
and rip out its entrails, and carry them home, where she would grind 
them in her mortar and eat them. So there were no children growing 
up. 

Then the chief called a council of the people, and said to them, 
‘“‘What are we going to do? This ho’o’ke is eating all our children! 
We had better send for Montezuma again, and ask him to kill the 
ho’o’ke.”” So hesent a man to Montezuma’s cave to ask him to come 
and hear what the chief wished to say tohim. ‘“‘I’ll be there after four 
days,”’ replied Montezuma, and he really meant four days this time. 
So after four days he came to the meeting, and they decided to go to 
Pozo Verde. He told the people to sing for four nights and four days, 
so that the ho’o’ke would be sleepy and go home. So, when evening 
came, Montezuma began the singing, and sent a man to invite the 


1 Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 222). 
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ho’o’kE to come over. ‘“‘I’ll be down there in a little while,” replied 
the monster. Soon she came down, and the dance had already begun. 
She entered the group in which Montezuma was, and began to dance 
with him. At this all the people shouted, which pleased the ho’o’kz 
immensely. All night she danced with Montezuma. For four nights 
and four days this continued, and the last night the monster went 
to sleep. 

Then Montezuma took her on his shoulders and carried her home, 
singing and dancing. Before this, many of the people had been at 
the cave, gathering dry sticks. They laid her on the bed in the cave, 
and filled it with dry wood and set fire to it. When the fire reached 
her, she sprang up, and cried, ‘‘Why are you doing this to me? I 
have been enjoying your hospitality, and now you are treating me 
ill!’”’ So hard she sprang up, that she hit her head against the top 
of the cave, so that the rock split. But Montezuma ran above the 
cave and put his foot on the crack to close it. The footprint is still to 
be seen there. When four days had passed, the fire had ceased, and 
the cave was cool. The people entered, and took the body out. They 
cut it up into little pieces, and the people of each village took a piece 
and went home. 

Montezuma was sure that now the people would think well of him, 
because he had done so much for them; but they suspected him just 
as before, and he found no friends among his own people. He con- 
sidered other plans by which he might make his people like him. 

Away to the south was another chief whom he knew; and he went 
to him, and asked him to find a plan by which he could make himself 
popular with his people. ‘I can’t do anything for you,” said the 
southern chief. ‘It is too difficult.’”’ He then went to a chief in the 
north, who also declined, but sent him to a chief in the west. ‘‘I can’t 
help you,”’ said the western chief; ‘‘ but go and see the chief in the east, 
possibly he can do something for you.”’ But the eastern chief also 
could do nothing to help him. ‘Go to the chief under the ground,” 
he said: ‘‘he may be able to aid you.’”’ So Montezuma sank into the 
ground, and came to the village of the chief there. To him he told all 
his troubles, — all the services that he had done to his people on the 
earth, — but the people still feared him. ‘‘There is no way by which 
your people can be brought to respect you,” said the underground 
chief. ‘‘The only thing to do is to kill them off, and let my people 
take their place. If you say so, I’ll take my people up there, and 
we'll kill them off and take the land.’’ — ‘‘ Very well,” said Monte- 
zuma. ‘“‘I’ll take you at your word. That’s what I came here for, — 
to find out what I should do.” ! 


1 Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 226). 
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The chief of the under-world then instructed his people to make a 
great enclosure, so that they might all hold a council inside and hear 
what he had to say to them. The enclosure was made, and in four 
days all the people gathered there. Then he stood up among them, 
and told them that Montezuma had come there for help, that his 
people had not treated him kindly. ‘I know that all my people are 
fighting men,”’ he said, ‘‘so I told him we would help him. Now get 
ready, all of you, and we will decide what day we will go up and fight 
the people on the other side. — And you medicine-men also, prepare 
to use your influence when we begin fighting with them.”’ Then 
Montezuma also stood up and encouraged them, saying that the people 
on the outside were unable to do anything. ‘We'll kill them all off 
and take the land,” he told them. ‘After four days we'll be out on 
the other side. So I want you all to get your bows and arrows ready; 
and if there is anything you medicine-men need, get it ready.” Then 
the chief of the under-world stood up again, and told the people to 
have the women prepare food, for no one was to be left below — all 
were to go to the other side and fight. 

When the four days had passed, all the people were ready, and 
Montezuma and the chief led the way. They went a little distance 
away from the village, and Montezuma tried to make a way for them 
to get through to the surface of the earth, but was unable to do so. 
Then the chief tried and failed, and then all the medicine-men.  Fi- 
nally a medicine-woman stood up and made the way, and all climbed 
up on the outside. When all had reached the surface, the hole closed 
up again. 

At that time the woman’s carrying-basket (kiho) was able to walk 
alone, carrying itsload. But the coyote laughed at it, saying, “‘What’s 
that walking around over there?’’ Then the kiho stopped, and never 
walked again. Since that time it has always been carried around by 
the women. 

The people came out of the earth somewhere in the east. There 
they spent the first night; and the chief said to them, “In the morning 
we will divide into many groups, so we can occupy the entire earth. 
Some of you will go to the sea, and others to the north and the west. 
Kill everything you see, — people, birds, deer, and everything. We 
must kill everything off.’’ So in the morning they divided as the chief 
had instructed, and set out. All over the country they travelled, 
killing all the people. When food gave out, they settled in a place 
for a year or so, and raised corn and beans for food and provisions; 
and on they came again, fighting the former inhabitants. And when 
the latter heard that they were coming, they prepared to meet them 
and to fight against them to protect their lands. Whenever they 
came to a village, Montezuma’s medicine-men would make them 
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sleep, and blinded them so that they could come into the villages and 
kill the inhabitants without resistance. It was while the country 
was thus being conquered that the incident of the buried children oc- 
curred among the earlier population.! 

The people were hungry. There was no water, and no rain fell.* 
One day a man went out to hunt hares. He saw no hares; but he 
saw a badger, and thought he would kill it. So he ran after it, but 
the badger ran into a hole. Then he decided to dig it out and kill 
it: so he commenced to dig where the badger had gone in. Very 
deep he dug until he came to a big hole with water in it. Out of this 
hole the wind came. Then the man went home. The people heard 
the wind roar, and said, ‘‘Where is that roaring?’’ And they told the 
medicine-man to try to find out where it was. He decided that the 
roaring was where the badger had gone in, and he told the people so. 
Then ail the people went over there and saw it. 

Then the chief spoke, and said, ‘‘You medicine-men, try to do 
something to stop that wind from blowing so!’’ That is what he said 
to the medicine-men; and they replied, ‘Very well, we'll try to do 
something.’’ So they tried their best, but were unable to stop it. 
And they told the people so. Then-said the chief, ‘‘Let every one 
come to our meeting!” and they allcame. And he said, ‘‘If any one 
owns anything valuable, let him bring it. If any one has any beads, 
bring them, so we can stop the water [sic/] with them.” Thus said 
the chief. So all the people brought their beads; and the chief took 
them, and walked over and left them near where the wind was blow- 
ing. ‘‘Cease blowing!”’ he told the wind, but it never stopped. Still 
it blew. They could do nothing, and went home. 

For four days the wind blew, and then came the water. Then the 
people gathered again in council to debate about what they should 
do. ‘It will drown us all,” they said. So they asked the shamans 
to try again, but they replied that they were unable to do any- 
thing. Then one man who was not a medicine-man — just a wise 
man — said, ‘‘Let us put some children in the hole; possibly then 
the water will stop pouring out.” Thus said that intelligent man. 
Then the chief said, ‘‘Good! All you who have children, bring them, 
so that we may do as he says.” And all the people agreed to put their 
children in. ‘‘We will put four children into the hole,” said the chief. 
“Two of them shall be boys, and two girls; so there will be four.” 
They told some of the children that they would be put into the hole, 
and the children replied that it would be all right. “It is well that 
you put us into the hole,” said the children; ‘‘for possibly then the 

1 The story of the sacrifice of the children was taken earlier and in text, but from the 


same informant. 
? Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico, p. 100. 
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water will cease.” That is what they said. ‘We will meet again 
to put in the children,”’ said the chief, ‘‘or the water will increase.” 
So they all assembled again, and brought four children. The water 
was pouring out. So they threw the children in, and the water ceased. 

Then the medicine-men said, ‘‘Find a large jar, and let us put it 
somewhere and place the beads in it!’’ So they all hunted around, 
found a large jar, and took it to the shamans, who carried it a little 
farther down. And when they had found a good place, they stopped, 
and said, “Here will be a good spot for the jar to be placed. So 
bring your beads and put them into it.” And all the people brought 
their beads and put them in. The medicine-men buried the great 
jar, and said to the people, ‘‘Hereafter, whenever any one comes to 
this place, he must give whatever he has with him as an offering to 
the jar, as long as the world shall last.” 


For many years no rain came in the country. This was owing to 
the magic of the invading medicine-men, who thus made the former 
population hungry and unable to fight. And the people here heard 
about those who were coming from the east, and they built the Casa 
Grande so that they might have better protection from them. The 
largest villages were along the Gila. At Casa Grande there was a 
man named Sivanyl, who was the most powerful shaman of all the 
people around there. He was able to sink into the ground, and come 
out at some other place. But one of the medicine-women of the 
invaders changed herself into lightning; and when Sivany1 endeavored 
to sink into the earth, she struck him and killed him. All along the 
river they fought until they came to Va’ahk1, a place between Gila 
Crossing and Sacaton. There they encountered a powerful hostile 
medicine-man, and were unable to get the better of him. He was 
stronger than they. So one of the medicine-women changed herself 
into a dark-red snake. She coiled herself around the building, and 
squeezed and cut it in two; so that the top fell in, and killed all the 
people within. Then they went ahead fighting their way, but found 
no more powerful opponents. 

As far as the sea they went; and here the shamans and the medicine- 
women caused the sea to divide, so that they crossed on the dry bot- 
tom, and conquered the people on the other side of the sea. Then 
they crossed the sea again, and returned. But as they were beginning 
to cross back, a boy about eleven years old became obstinate, and 
cried and rolled on the ground when his mother tried to carry him 
across. So his parents were delayed; and the seas came together 
again, and left them on the other side. And so there are still some 
of the same people living on the other side of the sea. 
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Then they came back again to this valley, and settled here; and 
Montezuma told them to spread over the entire country. ‘Each 
village will talk a little differently,”’ he told them, “but you will all 
understand each other.’’ Then he divided the Apaches from the rest, 
and sent them to the northeast; and he said to the others, ‘‘These 
people will fight against you just so as to keep you active and good 
runners and good fighters.”” And he told the Apaches of certain 
things they must eat, and certain which they might not eat. And he 
told the Apaches to come here and fight. Having done this, he went 
back to his old cave. 

Some time after this, two men came from the south, from heaven, 
looking for Montezuma. They passed through here on their way to 
Tuaki. And the chief at Va’aki sent out men to tell Montezuma to 
come to the council. When Montezuma came, the two men told 
him that they had come to get him, and to take him to the chief of 
the place from where they had come, who wanted to speak to him. 
Montezuma did net want to go, but finally agreed, and set out. But 
after they had gone half way, Montezuma stopped, and said he 
would not go any farther. ‘I also am a chief here,” he said to them; 
‘“‘and if any other chief wants to talk to me, he’ll have to come half 
way and meet me.”” Then the two men tried to compel him to go 
with them, but he would not go farther. “It is better for me to 
stay right here,’’ he told them. ‘Very well,” said the two men; 
and they dug a hole and made him an underground house, and sealed 
him in. The house has four doorways, and is somewhere just over 
the line in Mexico. And there is Montezuma locked up. 


ABSTRACT. 


Montezuma was chief of the former population of the Papago country. 
At first he treated his people well, but later abused them; and they killed 
him. Three times they killed him, and each time he revived in four days. 
The fourth time they induced Yellow-Buzzard to kill him with his iron bow, 
and Montezuma remained dead for four years. Then his spirit ascended 
to the sun, where he planned revenge. He sent a man to earth with pinole 
mixed with burnt feathers. The latter induced an Indian to eat the pinole, 
and he was thereby changed into a great bird who preyed on animals and 
men. In despair the people appealed to Montezuma, who had arisen in 
body. He attained the great bird’s nest, and, with the help of a woman 
it had carried off, changed himself into a fly, hid under the corpses, and, 
after the bird had fallen asleep, killed both it and its child. 

Montezuma thought now he had regained his position among his people, 
but still they feared him. So he sent a man with a ball, which entered a 

-woman, and she gave birth toa monster known as a ho’o’ke, who ate children. 
Again the people appealed to Montezuma, and he killed the monster by 
burning it in a cave. But even yet his people distrusted him, so he ap- 
pealed to the surrounding chiefs for advice. Finally the chief of the under- 
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world advised him that the only way was to let him come up with his people 
and exterminate the population and take their place. Montezuma agreed 
to this, and the country was conquered. 

About this time a torrent of water gushed out at Santa Rosa, and threat- 
ened to engulf the country; but it was ended by the sacrifice of four children, 
who were put into the spring. 

After conquering the country, Montezuma crossed over the border into 
Mexico, where he was sealed up in an underground house. 


FIELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsTorRyY, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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LITERARY TYPES AND DISSEMINATION OF MYTHS. 
BY GLADYS A. REICHARD. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


SINCE, in this consideration of myth dissemination, we are dealing 
with a product of the Indian mind, we shall feel justified in defining 
the myth as the Indian himself characterizes it. He carefully dis- 
tinguishes between myths and tales. Myths relate incidents which 
happened at a time when the world had not assumed its present form, 
and when mankind was not yet in possession of all the customs and 
arts which belong to our period. Tales are stories of our modern 
period.!. Myths, then, need not necessarily be explanatory or ritual- 
istic, nor do they require personified animals as actors. They usually 
relate to the achievements of animals and heroes; and even historical 
incidents become mythological by being placed in the mythical period. 
There may also be a combination of mythological and historical actors 
in the same tale, but the former characters perform deeds which can- 
not be expected to happen nowadays. Regardless of the transference 
of historical personages into the realm of the mythical, or of a converse 
exchange, or of a combination of the two, there remains in the mind 
of the Indian a definite distinction between that which is myth and 
that which is history. Furthermore, this distinction is one of dis- 
tance of space and time, and is not due to the kind of actors, or the 
incidents which appear in the story.! 

According to this definition, we may class the complexes which are 
to be analyzed and discussed as myths with very few, if any, historical 
elements. They deal with stars who become human, with animals 
who have man-like powers, and with culture-heroes who perform mar- 
vellous and incredible feats. The first of these myths is the “Star- 
Husband” or “Star-Boy”’ story. In 1908 Dr. Lowie* found fifteen 
versions of this myth distributed among nine tribes. I have found 
fifty-one versions, and it is more than likely that others have been 
recorded which I failed to secure. This is only one of a number 
of instances which might be cited to show the immense amount of 
work which has been done in collecting material of this kind. <A vast 
amount of effort must be expended to gather and render available 
more data of equal importance, but enough has been done to make the 
proposed analysis profitable. 


1 See JAFL 27 : 378. 2 See JAFL 21 : 144. 
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The following is a brief summary of the first part of the “‘Star-Boy” 
myth: — 

A woman desires marriage with a celestial being. The Star (Sun, Moon) 
raises her to the sky, and weds her. Disobeying instructions, she discovers 
the sky-hole, with the earth below. She plans to escape with her child, 
generally by a rope, but perishes in the descent; the boy reaches the earth 
in safety. (JAFL 21 : 143.) 


Variations occur in each incident in different versions, but they will 
be discussed later. The following scheme (Table I) will convey a 
clear idea of the important likenesses and dissimilarities in the different 
accounts. 


TABLE I. 


STAR-HUSBAND. 
A Wish for husband: 
(1) Each girl for star. 
(2) One girl for star. 


B Ascent to sky: 
(1) Transportation. 
(2) Lure of porcupine. 


C Broken taboo. 
D Birth of son. 


E Descent to earth by, — 
(1) Sky rope. 
(2) Other means. 


F Landing: 
(1) Woman killed, boy safe. 
(2) Women safe. 


G Adventures of Boy: 
(1) Shinny-stick. 
(2) Adoption by Old Woman. 
(3) Murder of secret husband. 
(4) Subjection of animals. 
(5) Jug-Tilter. 
(6) Calf-foetus. 
(7) Fire-Moccasins. 
(8) Rectum-snakes. 
(9) Long-Knife. 
(10) Killing-Tree. 
(11) Spreading coulee. 
(12) Sucking- Monster. 


~~ 


H Adventures of Women: 

(1) Tree landing-place. 
(2) Escape from rescuer. 
(3) Twisted hair-string. 




















Micmac. 


Ts’ETs aut 
Tahltan. 
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Passamaquoddy 


(4) Bridal chamber. 
(5) Symplegades. 
(6) Rescuer drowned by Crane. 


Distribution of Episodes. 


VERSIONS. EPISODES. 
Koasati .A'BIE?F? 
Caddo . A?BICE'F? 
Wichita. . A?B!CE!F? 
Oto . . A'B!CE!F? 
Shoshoni . A'BICDE!F? 
Mandan +e oe 
Gros Ventre . A?B?C DE! F? 
Kutenai. . A?B'CE'F? 
Songish . .. . . AlBICE!F? 
Cheyenne . .A1B?C DE! F1(G!?)* 
Dakota . . A'BICDE'!F! 
Blackfoot . . . . A®?BICDE?F? 
Arapaho A?B?C DE! F'G!*G° 
Crow . . BCDE!F'!G!-2 
Hidatsa. B*C DE!G!-4G6G8 
Kiowa B?C DE! F'!G!2 
Pawnee . . A'BICDE!F!G!G1G8 
Arikara . A?B?C DE! F!G!~4G6G$ 


.A'B'E?F*H!“H¢ 
; ABE He 
. SS ran is) 


Ojibwa . 

Assiniboin. _ A'BICE?F?H!H¢4 
Chilcotin _ A'B!ICE! F2(H!) H? 
Kaska . SCY 


A'B1(C) E!F?H!*H5 
A!BI(C) E!F?H!*H5 


Shuswap A!'H? 
Quileute . .Ae BY 
Quinault .A'BIE!F! 


The second part of the tale is summarized with greater difficulty, 
and therefore with a less degree of completeness. 











In the Plains area,— 

Star-Boy is found or seduced by an old woman who owns a garden; she 
adopts him, and, because she fears that his ‘‘medicine”’ is stronger than 
hers, forbids him to approach certain places. She rightly judges that she 
will arouse his curiosity, and that he will be destroyed by the very mon- 
sters he is warned to avoid. He investigates the forbidden places, and 
encounters monsters; but, contrary to her expectations, he kills or subdues 
them. By his power he conquers the old woman’s serpent-husband, Jug- 
Tilter, Fire- Moccasins, Long-Knife, rectum-snakes, Killing-Tree, Spreading- 
Coulée, Sucking-Monster, and captures fierce bears, panthers, and horned 

* Parentheses indicate that an episode occurs which, in the opinion of the writer, is 


equivalent to the one listed. 
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water-snakes. In short, he is the culture-hero endowed with his celestial 
father’s power; and he not infrequently returns to the sky, there to live as a 
star, after having rid the earth of the bad things in it. 


In the area extending from Nova Scotia, across the Great Lake 
region, and westward including the northern United States to the 
extreme northwestern part of Canada, the myth concludes, in general, 
as follows: — 


The two women (in this type there are two, and no son is born) are let 
down from the sky, but disobey commands, and land in the top of a tree. 
They beg various animals to take them to the ground; but all refuse except 
a trickster, — Marten, Wolverene, Badger, or a cannibal, — who brings 
them safely to earth with the promise of reward. The girls then trick the 
trickster, and escape without granting the reward, but have various adven- 
tures in doing so. They eventually arrive at their original home, or settle 
down as the wives of some animals which they have met. 


The hero-tale of ““Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away”’ (see Table II) is, 
without doubt, closely related to the preceding story, especially to the 
Plains type. The adventures of the two boys (or, in some cases, only 
one) are almost identical, and, in any case, quite similar to the 
achievements of Star-Boy. In brief, the general plan of the introduc- 
tory incidents is, — 


A hunter warns his wife, who is pregnant, not to speak to or look at any 
stranger who may visit her during his absence. A man (often a monster 
with two faces) comes. She breaks the taboo, and he insists on having food 
served him on her abdomen. He cuts her open, takes out the twins, and 
throws one behind the lodge, the other into the spring, into a log, or into 
the ashes, and leaves the woman propped up, as if alive and smiling, before 
the door. The hunter returns, discovers his wife, buries her, finds Lodge- 
Boy, and cares for him. Thrown-Away plays with his brother during the 
father’s absence, but runs back to his spring at the hunter’s approach. 
He is captured by a ruse, and becomes ‘‘human.”’ The twins restore their 
mother. 


TABLE II. 


LODGE-BOY AND THROWN-AWAY. 

A Husband’s warning to pregnant wife. 
B Wife killed by stranger, 

(1) Who demands food served on her stomach. 
C Twins taken out, one thrown in lodge, the other away, — 

(1) Into spring. 

(2) Into log. 

(3) One developed from after-birth. 
D Lodge-Boy asks father for food. 

(1) Has to be captured. 
E Thrown-Away plays with brother, escapes at father’s approach. 
F Capture of Thrown-Away by ruse. 
Twins resuscitate mother. 
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H_ Boy adventures: 
(1) Hoop taboo. 
(2) Pot-Tilter. 
(3) Sucking- Monster. 
(4) Killing-Tree. 
(5) Rectum-snakes. 
(6) Fire-Moccasins. 
(7) Flint-Knife. 
(8) Mother’s murderer killed. 
(9) Carry Burr-Woman. 
(10) Survive smoking or boiling. 
(11) Subdue thunder-birds. 
(12) Ascent to sky. 
(13) Escape Long-Arms. 
I Test theme. 
J False husband. 
Distribution of Episodes. 


VERSIONS. EPISODES. 
Shoshomit . . 6... 8 ssi ws eave ss » » BORIC PErar 
Crow. .. 0.8 sce ese ees « » oe MBC DEFRCGH oH a) 
Blackfoot. ............ .. .ABB!C!D!EFGH!H5H!H! 
Hidatsa. .......:.... . ABBCOCDEFGH*h* ‘ih? *) 
Grog Ventre. 6 wk te tte ss ae ero 
Avapaho . wet tt ttt tt Ree oe ere 
Wichita. .....0.cc886.6. . . ABCOCRP I= 
Omaha .. 2... 2s ect te he 6 we oe ee ee) 
Saukand Foe .....:..+48026+62e2... « ABCCERGIDOH" 
POOR. ke ee ee eee 
Pawnee. . cc eee we ss eee 
Menmemamee . wc ck tween ee ei ws eee 
CMA. ck Oe Ree Baw es + eee 
WEMIBC kk ke ER eK oe ee 
ee a 6 SOS ee HE Be Se ew Se Sw eee 
DM ea OS RE Oe ee ee we ae 
DAOWG 6k KR ee Se 2 ee we HS Se ee 
Tememtah. 2 kk we se we ws « s Ree 
Newéettee . ....66 868d sd Oe sn ee e o ~ See 


In the second part the father warns the boys of dangerous places, 
but they always visit forbidden grounds and disobey orders. They 
survive smoking or boiling, the result of rolling their hoop in a pro- 
hibited direction; they kill Pot-Tilter, their mother’s murderer, Fire- 
Moccasins, Flint-Knife, and Sucking-Monster; they overcome the 
killing-tree and the spreading coulée; they subdue thunder-birds and 
rectum-snakes; and, not content with adventures on earth, they as- 
cend to the sky, where they punish Long-Arms, and subsequently 
return to earth. In several versions, one of the boys succeeds in a 
test given by a chief, and wins the chief’s daughter. Later he creates a 
magic food-supply; but these incidents dovetail into the test-theme, 
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false-husband, dirty-boy, or found-in-the-grass motives, all of which 
suggest data for further investigation. 

As a check upon the distribution of the two myths just outlined, 
the “‘Earth-Diver’’ tale — one supposedly not at all related to the 
other two — was selected, partly at random, and partly because of 
its wide distribution. 


A flood occurs, — either a primeval flood or a deluge with various causes 
given. A few animals survive, usually on a raft on the surface of the waters. 
They feel the necessity of having land. A number of them dive for it, 
but come to the surface dead. A final attempt is made, often by Musk- 
rat; and the successful animal re-appears exhausted, but carrying mud in 
mouth, ears, nails, paws, or armpits. The dirt magically becomes larger 
until the whole earth is restored. The increased size is often brought about 
by an animal running round and round the bit of land. (See Table III.) 


TABLE III. 
EARTH-DIVER. 
A Primeval flood: 
(1) Water-birds on surface of water. 
(2) People in Sky-land. 
B Deluge: 
(1) Raft. 
(2) Cause of deluge. 
(a) Killing of water-monsters. 
(b) Other reasons. 
{ Diving: 
(1) Successful diver, — 
(a) Muskrat. 
(b) Other animals. 
(2) Divers employed to build earth. 
(3) Divers restored to life. 
(4) Divers rewarded. 
D Earth support. 
E Creation of earth by, — 
(1) Magic. 
(2) Combination of mud with other things. 
(3) Running (for creation and enlargement). 
F Creation of mountains: 
(1) Tired animal. 
(2) Thick earth. 
Distribution of Episodes. 


VERSIONS. EPISODES. 
TE KOH EKR ER ORK OR OOS 
ee a a a errr mom rr: Ra 
Ojibwa (Sault Ste. Marie). ............ BRB*C*ER'E 
Ojibwa (North Shore). .......... (BYB*C'*C(CSE'E(F') 
Clem (WH. Geta... ct in ee 
Olbwa (Minmesota) ... . . 1 ct te tet es SOC! 
Oe ee ee ee ey 
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Eastern Cree 
Saulteaux . 


Swampy Cree . 


Wood Cree 
Plains Cree . 
Western Cree 
Ottawa . 
Gros Ventre 
Hare . 

Sauk . 

Fox . ‘ 
Menominee . 
Sarsi . 
Carrier . 
Assiniboin. 
Iowa . 
Dog-Rib 
Chipewayan 
Arapaho 
Blackfoot . 
Loucheux . 
Kaska 
Beaver . 
Newettee . 
Kathlamet 
Arikara . 
Hidatsa. 
Crow . 
Yokuts . 
Salinan . 
Maidu 
Miwok 
Yuchi 
Cherokee . 
Delaware . 
Iroquois 
Mohawk 
Seneca 
Onondaga 
Wyandot . 
Huron 
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BB'B®E'E3 
... BRC 
_BB'B22-eC1e-0C3-4 


- *ABBIB“Cl“C:DEIES 


BE B*C*Cr 
BE B*)C*E- 
BE EC 
BB'B*COE!F? 

. .BBICMEIEs 
BE D*C*r 

. BB*C*Cs* 
BE BCE 
BB'B**C!4EIEs 
BB'B**C!sE' rs 
BE BCE 
B(?)B'C'*E 
BB'B"™C'*C?E!-* 
BB'B?CLlC? 


.AA'BB!(B2*)C!!C!E! F? 


. BIB%®Cle-6-) E1-2( F?) 
BIClDE! 

. .AAIC 
A'BB2%®C1) 

. B'(E?)(F?) 
BBCl¢ 

. BCU 

. . A(A)CY% 
AA'B?°E1(F?) 

. ABICIMEl-2F2 
. AB'B2C1oC2 
AB!C!5E1(F?) 
BIClEs 
.ACIHRIF! 
-AA2CYhD 
.BBICHE! 

. . AA?DE! 
AA?C!*#C2D 

. .AA?CI4D 
.AA2C!*C?2D 
AA?CY! DE! 
AA2CHD 
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This myth is known as an episode of a myth-complex, or as a story 
unconnected with other elements, in all parts of North America except 
in the extreme north, northeast, and southwest. 

In the treatment of myths of this kind, two methods of approach 
suggest themselves: first, given areas may be selected, and the myths 
of these areas may be analyzed and compared; or, second, definite 

* Where seemingly incompatible episodes occur, it is because several versions were 
found in the same tribe, each differing in details. 
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myths may be chosen, dissected, and traced. The areas which they 
follow will then be determined by the evidence presented. The latter 
method has been deemed the more promising in this investigation. 

From remarks previously made, it may readily be seen that the 
area determined by the myths chosen includes the whole of North 
America north of Mexico, except the Eskimo region on the extreme 
north; and the Southwest area, embracing a part of Texas and all of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Our three myths are not found in these 
two distinct culture-areas, and not even traces of the myth-elements 
have been recorded. 

It might rightly be expected that in a region which is so extensive 
as this, and which has been under the influence of Europeans for over 
three hundred years, tales may have lost their pristine American 
characteristics and have come to partake of imported traits, either 
in part or im toto. Of the one hundred and sixty narratives analyzed, 
only a very limited number show definite European influence. These 
occur in versions of the Deluge myth, which was probably more 
readily adapted to the stories told by the missionaries. In two of 
the Huron and Wyandot creation tales, the first woman gives birth 
to twins whose names have been construed into the Christian God 
and the Devil (GSCan 80:50). The first man and woman were Adam 
and Eve in another version of the same tribes. The culture-hero 
of one of the tribes near the Great Lakes also conducts his flood in a 
Noah-like manner. With these few exceptions, however, the three 
myths are found to be remarkably free from European elements. 

Now that the myths, as used, have been defined and briefly out- 
lined, the area in which they occur has been sketched in general, and 
the effect of European civilization has been discussed, we may ask, 
What are the problems confronting us in an investigation of dissem- 
ination? And how may they be solved? Professor Boas, in his paper 
“Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America” (JAFL 
4 : 14 et seq.), has pointed out a method of procedure. If simple ele- 
ments (that is, a combination of a number of incidents which are very 
closely connected and still form one idea) are found in various places, 
it is possible that the idea may have arisen independently ; but it requires 
more evidence than the mere fact that they occur to prove the asser- 
tion. The additional proof consists of an increase in the number of 
analogous tales, or in their geographical distribution. ‘‘ Whenever 
we find a tale spread over a continuous area, we must assume that it 
spread over this territory from a single centre. If, besides this, we 
should know that it does not occur outside the limits of this territory, 
our conclusion would be considerably strengthened. This argument 
will be justified, even should our tale be a very simple one.’’?’ (JAFL 
4:14). 
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The elements of a tale, in all probability, may have an independent 
origin; but, if we find these elements combined in the same manner 
in different places, we shall have conclusive proof that the tales have 
been transmitted; and if we should also find that like combinations 
occur in contiguous areas, the diffusion theory must be considered 
valid, and the theory of independent origin untenable. I shall try, 
by an analysis of the component parts of the three myths summarized 
above, and by a consideration of their literary form, to show how they 
have spread, and in what areas they have been adopted and been 
incorporated into the mythology of the tribes where they are found. 


II. LITERARY TYPES. 


Certain definite limitations must be recognized before a solution 
of the kind proposed is offered. The proof would be relatively simple 
were it true that literature — and we include mythology in the defi- 
nition of literature in its broadest sense — had an evolutionary devel- 
opment. For instance, it would be convenient and agreeable to trace 
the growth of a myth-complex from an origin in dithyrambic verse, 
through ballad, lyric, or didactic periods, concluding with a polished 
epic, drama, or novel; but such a procedure, although attractive, 
would be a wide departure from truth as it is presented by the data 
at our command. It would point out that the literary phase of cul- 
tural development had a universal origin, growth, and purpose. 
This theory could be supported only by the elimination of much 
material, and hence cannot be accepted. In short, such a method 
would contend that myth-phenomena are static, and would refuse to 
consider the dynamic forces which are constantly at work in the life 
of primitive man. 

Since, on the other hand, we have chosen to allow our material to 
determine our conclusions by the evidence which it presents, it would 
be helpful if we could take the myth-productions as we find them, 
and classify them as ballad; as lyric, epic, didactic, or dramatic 
poetry; as drama, novel, or romance. Even the aid which such a 
classification could give must be denied; for we are dealing with pro- 
ductions differing greatly from our own, the work of minds which 
think in varied terms. A reference to the languages of Indian tribes 
demonstrates the truth of this fact. To master their speech it is 
necessary to revise completely our thought-processes. It will readily 
be seen, then, how false an English classification of primitive litera- 
ture would be. Comparatively few of the numerous tales which we 
are considering are taken down as texts, which are the purest form 
we can reasonably expect to secure. We must be content, therefore, 
for the present at least, to study the tales at our disposal with the 
embellishments and abridgments given them by their recorders or 
interpreters. 
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Even when a myth has been dictated, and is recorded according to 
the original wording of the tribe from which it is procured, the per- 
sonality of the story-teller must be a variable quantity. Each racon- 
teur has his favorite tales. In the separate stories there are parts 
which he may choose to enlarge upon, and others which he may slur. 
Furthermore, he preserves in his rendition of the tale the factors which 
gave him prestige asastory-teller. He may be famed for his wonderful 
memory for details, in which case his devotion to accuracy might make 
him the reservoir of esoteric or ritualistic myths. Or he may be re- 
nowned for his humor, for fluency and choice of language (always, of 
course, from the Indian point of view), for dramatic delivery, or for the 
radical way in which he handles time-worn themes. (GSCan 16: 42.) 
In any event, the personal interests and abilities of the narrator exert a 
potent influence upon the finished product: hence the ideal plan is 
to get the same story from as many raconteurs as possible. This 
method had been adopted in a number of cases, especially by Pro- 
fessors Boas and Kroeber and by Dr. Lowie: consequently their results 
are more conclusive. 

If variations of the kind mentioned exist among story-tellers, it is 
evident how great must be the deviations encountered when com- 
paring the same myth recorded by different authorities, especially 
when it is not taken as a text. The myth lacks or possesses style 
and beauty according as imagination is dull or vivid in its registrar, 
and according to his ability to enter into the thought and spirit of the 
tribe he is studying. There are therefore differences in type of myth- 
portrayal as we know it, varying from poetical and imaginatively 
beautiful versions, like McClintock's “‘Legend of Poia (Scar-Face)” 
(The Old North Trail, 491 et seg.), to incoherent and often crude (from 
an English point of view) tales recorded as texts in many regions. 

Besides variations due to language, style, artistry, and the personal 
equation, there are differences in literary criteria and in ideals, due to 
diversities of culture. A perfect myth from an Indian’s point of view 
would differ greatly from a perfect tale according to our standards; 
also an American from the Southwest would, without doubt, regard 
with disdain a tale which to an Eskimo would be the acme of comple- 
tion; and vice versd. For example: the stories of the Northwest 
coast are generally animal tales, and the whole region shows a definite 
unity in preferring this type of myth; Pawnee and Blackfoot myths 
are remarkable for their star-lore; while myths of the Central Algon- 
kin and Eskimo agree in featuring a culture-hero who performs super- 
natural deeds, but differ greatly in the kind of feats accomplished and 
in the way the narration is achieved. Definite areas have their humor- 
ous trickster cycles, — Fox among the Eastern Algonkin, Coyote in 
the West, Raven or Mink on the North Pacific coast. This statement 
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does not mean that the kind of myths cited is the only kind peculiar 
to the area, but rather that the type predominates. Because of tribal 
favoritism, the more amenable myth-elements are to the style pre- 
ferred, the more chance they have of being adopted or incorporated 
into the territorial mythology. 

Cultural differences show, perhaps more clearly than any devia- 
tions before noted, how vain an attempt at division of primitive litera- 
ture into our categories would be. Nevertheless the cultural phases 
which the myths present are the chief rewards which their study con- 
fers. One example will suffice to explain. The Blackfoot ‘‘ Star- 
Husband”’ tale seeks to explain the Sun-Dance ceremonial which is 
common to the Plains tribes. The origin of the turnip and the dig- 
ging-stick, of the sacred medicine-bonnet and dress trimmed with elk- 
teeth, of the sweet grass (incense) and the prongs for lifting hot coals 
from the fire, are attributed to Soatsaki, wife of Morning-Star, and 
mother of Mistake-Morning-Star. On the other hand, the Gros 
Ventre, southern neighbors of the Blackfoot with a like Plains culture, 
accentuate the buffalo-hunt in their version of the related myth, and 
fail to include the Sun-Dance, although it occupies an important place 
in their life. It is unusual to find a complex Plains myth which does 
not refer to the buffalo-hunt or the Sun-Dance, — two characteristic 
features of the culture of the area. If, then, two tribes with approxi- 
mately similar cultures differ so greatly in their rendition of a single 
complex, it is not surprising that peoples with diverse customs should 
adopt a theme, and, by amalgamating it with their own culture, pro- 
duce a new but related variant. 

In spite of the fact that there are serious objections to the use of 
an English literary classification, a few types may be found to be 
common to the accepted categories and to Indian types. Similarities 
must be noted in their broadest sense, however. Ballad-elements 
appear in the tales of the culture-hero of the Central Algonkin, and 
material exists in the same cycles for the weaving of epics; but the 
consistency necessary to the finished production is wanting, not only 
in the Woodland area, but in all parts of North America. The Hi- 
datsa version of the ‘‘Celestial-Husband’’ theme (Lowie MS) is 
unusual in its abundant use of dialogue; in fact, the few parts not in 
this form might be construed as stage directions. Dramatic compo- 
nents, too, are plentiful; but there is no definite climax or structure, 
and, apart from the brief characteristics mentioned, it may not be 
classed as drama. 

Most noteworthy of all, in this pseudo-classification, is the promi- 
nence of poetry and poetical elements, more especially lyric poetry. 
There can be no doubt that the Indian embraces the fundamentals of 
rhythm and song in many tales. For example, a lyric of the White 
Mountain Apache runs thus. 
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“‘He took her away, where the land is beautiful with corn. 

Fog-Maiden; where the land is beautiful with pumpkins. 

Bil’olisn; where the land is beautiful with large corn, they two went. 

Fog-Maiden; where the land is beautiful with large pumpkins, they two 
went. 

Bil’ olisn; where the land is beautiful with large corn, they two sat down. 

Fog-Maiden; where the land is beautiful with large pumpkins, they two 
sat down. 


At the east, where the black water lies, stands the large corn, with staying 
roots, its large stalk, its red silk, its long leaves, its tassel dark and 
spreading, on which there is dew. 

At the sunset, where the yellow water lies, stands the large pumpkin with 
its tendrils, its long stem, its wide leaves, its yellow top on which there 
is pollen.” (PaAM 24: 130-131.) 

To summarize, North American literature cannot be considered as a 
static phenomenon, the result of an evolutionary development. Be- 
cause of linguistic, personal, idealistic, and cultural differences, it is 
useless to attempt an arbitrary classification of the myths according 
to English standards. On the other hand, however, some elements 
of English literature may be found in Indian works; namely, ballad, 
dramatic, and lyric constituents. 


III. MYTH-ANALYSIS. 


Having outlined our limitations, we may now turn to a considera- 
tion of the means which may legitimately be used for a comparison 
of our myths. Professor Boas (JAFL 4 : 13-20) has defined the 
method of analysis. We shall attempt to extend the earlier investi- 
gations over three well-distributed myths; and, by a consideration of 
their composition, we hope to arrive at a conclusion with respect to 
their diffusion. We must therefore discuss the importance of the 
actors of the stories, the episodes of the complex, the relative impor- 
tance of the incidents of the episodes, the plot, its motivation and 
elaboration; in short, the myth-content. 

The actors of a story are important in a general sense, in that they 
help to characterize a mythstyle. In this sense we may note the animal 
players of the North Pacific coast, the anthropomorphic performers 
of the Southwest area, and the celestial beings which figure extensively 
in myths of the Plains region. They assume also a relative promi- 
nence in working out the three myths we have chosen. The girls of 
the ‘“‘Star-Husband”’ theme are the daughters of chiefs, or ordinary 
women of the camp, in all the tribes tabulated — except in the Mic- 
mac and Passamaquoddy, where they were weasels; and in the Ojibwa, 
where there is a confusion, or rather automatic interchange, between 
animal and human heroines. The heroes, in the majority of cases, are 
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celestial beings, — Star, Sun, or Moon, — who become human, godlike, 
or animal in form at will. When Star-Boy becomes the culture-hero, 
he is usually endowed with the supernatural powers of his luminary 
father, and by virtue of these powers may become voluntarily animal, 
human, or inanimate. The same holds for the versions of ‘‘Lodge- 
Boy and Thrown-Away,” more pronounced, if possible, than in the 
other story. In contrast to the anthropomorphic and supernatural 
characters of the two stories, we encounter the animal actors of the 
“Earth-Diver’’ myth with almost unvarying uniformity. Even the 
Creator, except in the Ojibwa-Cree and several isolated versions, is an 
animal, — Great-Hare, Great-Turtle, Crow, Hawk, Eagle, or Old 
Man Coyote. In the Cree-Ojibwa type and among the Newettee the 
culture-hero gives orders, moulds the mud, and magically causes the 
earth to appear. A few cases occur where the creating spirit is ephem- 
eral and indefinite, but even in these instances an animal being is 
implied. It is natural to suppose, in a myth of this kind, that the 
minor persons of the story would be animals; and this is invariably 
true. The particular species mentioned varies in different areas, and 
is relatively unimportant except where the story has been adopted 
by a tribe in its entirety, although the animal is unknown to the 
people. 

Of much greater value are the variations in the episodes of the 
stories, and the incidents of which they are composed. By an episode 
we mean an expression of a single idea, simple in composition, but 
made up of still simpler incidents. The tabulations (pp. 271, 273, 
274, 275) list only the episodes common to the numerous versions. 
There is also much deviation in the way these digressions are accom- 
plished. On this basis, then, we may say that the ‘‘Star-Husband”’ 
story consists of the following main elements: (1) the wish for a hus- 
band, (2) ascent to sky, (3) taboo and its infringement, (4) birth of 
son, (5) descent to earth, (6) death of mother. Not every portrayal 
shows all of these elements, nor are they by any means the only con- 
stituents of the story. From this point the theme varies, and in 
general conforms to two types, — further adventures of the boy or 
of the women, — between which classes no relation exists. 

The dissimilarities of the incidents comprising the first episode are 
almost negligible. And here we may speak of the relative impor- 
tance of actionary units. For example: two girls wish for a bright 
or a dim, a red or a yellow, a large or a small, star-husband; one girl 
wishes for a special star-mate, and coaxes another to choose one; or 
Sun, Moon, or Star may wish for a wife, and select a girl from the 
Earth people, and subsequently entice her to his home. The funda- 
mental idea is the same in all examples, and the incidental compo- 
nents lose value directly as the underlying idea becomes more unified. 
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The second episode, however, shows a variation which becomes 
important almost to the point of marking a line in the classification, 
especially since the idea is closely connected with a definite type; that 
is, the class to which belong the boy adventures. The greater num- 
ber of versions represent the girls going to sleep after making the wish, 
and waking up in sky-land, with a star-husband introducing himself. 
The Star of the Assiniboin, Blackfoot, Quileute, and Shoshoni, as a 
handsome young man, appears to the girl on earth, and takes her to 
the sky to live with him. Such a variation might easily arise in the 
process of passing the myth from lip to lip. But the husband in the 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Crow, Hidatsa, Gros Ventre, and Kiowa tale 
assumes the form of a porcupine, by which the girl is attracted. She 
tries to catch it for its quills; it lures her to the sky by climbing a tree 
which grows indefinitely. A bird’s nest is the provocation for pursuit 
in one Kiowa version (Goddard MS). The Arikara have the episode 
developed in both ways, and the exploits of the boy occur in both. 
From such exposition it may be deduced that incidents are of major 
or minor value as they affect or fail to influence the underlying idea 
of the episode. 

The treatment of the taboo and its infringement has almost as 
many minor incidental variations as there are versions. An enumera- 
tion of a few of the injunctions will make clear the detailed differences 
which may occur without fundamentally affecting the character of 
the action. One woman was warned not to look through the hole 
when digging; another, not to go near the pomme blanche; a third was 
forbidden to dig deep for turnips; and others had similar restrictions, — 
not to dig roots with withered or bushy stems; not to dig turnips in 
valley, in slough, near trees, or near the home of Spider-Man; not to 
dig the big potato, which was the door of heaven; not to move a cer- 
tain stone or buffalo-chip, etc. Needless to say, curiosity in every 
case caused the woman to break the taboo, and consequently to see 
her native country through the sky-hole. She thereupon becomes 
homesick, and makes plans whereby she may reach her home. In all 
but eight versions she makes a rope, or one is made for her, and it is 
too short. It is made of grass, of sinew, or of spider-silk. The birth 
of a son has been counted as an episode because of its importance in 
the latter part of the tale. Had it less bearing upon the narrative, 
it might be considered incidental. The husband helps or advises the 
woman to leave the sky, in the Quinault, Crow, Caddo, and Arikara 
tales; an old man assists the Oto maiden; and the Arikara girl con- 
sults Spider-Woman, who makes her a rope of cobweb and sinew. 
The girl lowers herself and her child, or is lowered, through the hole, 
by means of the rope. The Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Chilcotin, and 
Songish women land safely, and return to their people. The husband 
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becomes angry, throws a stone and kills the mother, but spares the 
life of the boy, among the Arapaho, Arikara, Crow, Hidatsa, Kiowa, 
Oto, Dakota, and Mandan. The women in the Assiniboin, Koa- 
sati, Micmac, Passamaquoddy, Ts’Ets’aut, Tahltan, Wichita, Ojibwa, 
and Kaska tribes are magically transported to earth with cautions 
not to look down, not to move until hearing the red squirrel sing, etc. 
By disobeying the taboo they land in a tree-top, and the motive is 
furnished for further adventures. The Blackfoot Poia (Scar-Face) is 
so called because he had a star-shaped birth-mark on his forehead. 
Upon this incident hangs the reason for his future journeys between 
earth and sky. The scar is a detail which features in one Arikara 
version; in the Skidi tale the woman is killed by lightning, which does 
not harm the boy, but scars him. 

This detailed discussion will perhaps suffice to make clear our 
method of consideration of the elements which comprise the myth- 
complex, and also of the incidents which, in their turn, make up the 
episode. It will be unnecessary to continue enumerating the details 
of the rest of the story, for those of prime importance will be dealt 
with when the problems of plot and plot-elaboration are brought up. 
The tabulations will show clearly at a glance how the incidents and 
episodes have been dealt with in the various tribes, and they will 
explain further references which may be made. The adventures of 
Star-Boy and of Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away, too, show so much 
similarity, that they will be discussed conjointly. 

When attention has been drawn to the variety of notions which 
make up a complete idea, there is almost sufficient proof for the 
theory of dissemination in the comparison of the episodes alone; but, 
by continuing the investigation of our myth material, we shall find 
compositions so complex, that diffusional argument cannot be gain- 
said. Weshall therefore consider the plot; that is, the framework which 
holds our episodes together. 

The table on p. 271 shows clearly that the ‘“Star-Husband” myth 
is automatically divided into three definite classes, when its plot is 
considered. There is, however, no definite line of demarcation either 
between the kind of plot or the area in which it is found, for the plot 
gradually merges from the first type to the second. Since the areas 
in which they are found are contiguous, it is not surprising to find 
this phenomenon. 


Type I. Star-HusBanp Comp_Lex. — Girls wish for star-husband, wake 
up in sky-land. They are forbidden to dig certain turnip, disobey, see 
earth through hole in sky, make rope of sinew, lower themselves to 
earth, and return to their own people. 

Type II. Srar-HusBAND COMPLEX PLUS ADVENTURES OF STAR-Boy. — 
Girl wishes for celestial husband, is lured to sky by porcupine; son is 
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born; mother breaks taboo, sees earth, makes rope, lowers herself and 

son; rope too short; husband kills wife with stone, saves boy. Old wo- 

man adopts boy, fears him, and warns of dangerous places; boy ventures 
everywhere, kills old woman’s secret husband and other monsters, be- 
comes chief, culture-hero, or star. 

Type III. Star-HusBAND COMPLEX PLUS WOMEN’S ADVENTURES. — Two 
girls wish for star-husbands, awake in sky-land, are given directions for 
returning to earth, disobey, and land in the top of a tree. Various ani- 
mals refuse to rescue them; trickster saves them; they outwit him on 
numerous occasions, finally escape him, and eventually marry handsome 
husbands or arrive at their native camp. 

A classification as simple as this must needs be somewhat arbitrary, 
and exceptions must be noted. They occur in general in the second 
part of the tale, the incidents and episodes of the first part showing 
minor variations which do not affect the plot. 

The Koasati version depicts the girls as being transported back to 
their homes the first time they slept in sky-land. 

The Caddo woman was rescued by a bird (black-eagle, hawk, or 
buzzard), and safely deposited near her parents’ camp, after hanging 
for days on a rope which was too short to reach the ground. The 
Wichita plot is very similar. 

The Shoshoni and Blackfoot stories have a variant with a common 
idea. In the former the woman was cautioned not to let any one 
look upon her son. One day her brother looked at the child, and, 
seeing nothing but a buckskin bundle, took a part of the skin for a 
breech-cloth. The woman grieved so, that she went out, seized the 
sky-rope, and pulled herself up to the sky. The brother was sum- 
marily thrown into the fire by her relatives. The Blackfoot woman, 
after receiving ritualistic instruction in the sky, was warned not to let her 
child touch the ground for fourteen days after reaching earth. On the 
last day the boy, in his mother’s absence, crawled out of bed to the 
ground. His grandmother quickly picked him up; but his mother re- 
turned to find nothing but a puff-ball (fungus) where he had been. Inthe 
evening a new star, the North Star, appeared where the turnip had 
been. The woman took some of the offerings from the Sun lodge 
one time during a sun-dance, and died. 

The Gros Ventre variant has been alluded to previously (p. 279). 
The tiny star was a buffalo-bull, who took the woman who had wished 
for him to the middle of the buffalo-herd. She was rescued by Gopher, 
who burrowed a hole through which she escaped. She climbed a tree, 
betrayed her hiding-place, but, as each tree fell from the impact of the 
buffalo-herd, she went to the branches of another; and so on until all 
the buffalo broke their horns. 

The wives of the stars in the Songish myth returned to earth, 
appeared before their relatives, and magically erased the traces of 
mourning caused by their disappearance. 
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Such, then, are the variations, in plot, of Type I. 

The plot-motivation of Type II is quite as varied. The Cheyenne 
and Dakota versions may well be considered as links connecting the 
characteristics of Types I and II. Falling-Star, the Cheyenne hero, 
is born when his mother falls from the sky, is reared by a meadow- 
lark, which gives him a bow and arrows when it leaves him. He comes 
to an old woman’s lodge, and asks for water. She tells him a mth’n 
(a sucking monster) prevents people from getting water. The boy 
meets the monster, is swallowed, cuts the monster’s stomach, and 
frees the people in it. At another camp he shoots the owl which keeps 
people from getting wood. He captures White-Crow, who drives 
away the buffalo, kills Winter-Man and all his children except Frost, 
traps and kills Double-Eyes, who cuts off people’s ears for a neck- 
lace, and also an old woman who scalps people to make a robe. 
Falling-Star marries a girl, and lives there. 

The Dakota Fallen-Star, or Star-Born, also kills the water-monster, 
frees the people, shoots a ‘‘thing’’ which turns out to be the ear of an 
owl which had shut people in, and subdues Waziya, the Weather- 
Spirit. 

Other exceptions in the Type II plot are as follows: — 

Blackfoot.— Poia (Scar-Face) was very poor after the death of his 
earthly relatives. He loved a maiden who spurned him because of the 
scar on his face. He travelled to the sky, killed seven dangerous birds, 
presented them to the Sun and Moon (his grandparents); and Sun 
removed the scar, and made Poia his messenger to the Blackfoot. 
Scar-Face, after fulfilling his duties to the Sun, took his bride to the 
sky to live. Another variant has been mentioned before in connection 
with the Shoshoni episode (p. 284). 

Arapaho. — One version relates how the Moon gave buffalo to the 
people, and made his son his messenger. The other versions conform 
in general to Type II. 

All in all, the tales which fall in Class II are remarkable for the 
consistency which marks the composition of the plot. 

Only three notable exceptions occur in the classification of plot- 
type III: — 

Chilcotin. (First version.) ——- Women marry Skunk, escape from 
him, reach sky, break taboo, return to earth. 

(Second version.) — Old-Star is blind and lame; women escape; 
he follows, becomes log; but women elude him. Symplegades motive. 

Shuswap. — Women become versed in magic, wish for stars, and 
find themselves married to Cannibal Star. They escape him by using 
their magic. Symplegades motive. Wolverene marries them, and 
finally takes them home (Wolverene, in this case, is not a scoundrel). 

Quinault and Quileute. — The marriage of the girls to stars causes 
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war with the Sky people. The origin of fire, the arrow-ladder, and the 
origin of several constellations, are included motives. 

The plot of ‘‘Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away,”’ apart from its intro- 
duction, corresponds closely to the second part of Type II of the 
preceding myth: hence it is deemed unnecessary to recapitulate what 
has been given, or to repeat the episodes, which may be readily gath- 
ered from a cursory glance at the table on p. 273. This myth 
is less varied in plan than either of the other two, perhaps because 
fewer versions are found, or it may be because of the fact that those 
which we have belong largely to the Plains area. 

There can be no doubt that the myth is closely related to the “Star- 
Husband” myth, if their similarities are compared. It is difficult to 
ascertain which are the original, and which the engrafted episodes. 
Furthermore, a complete treatment of the ‘Lodge-Boy and Thrown- 
Away” motive would lure the investigator on ad infinitum. One of the 
most striking things which this study of myths has shown is the fact 
that they are so very closely related. It is not surprising to find the 
“Thrown-Away” motive adhering to the ‘‘Star-Husband”’ theme, 
for the former logically follows upon an elaboration of the latter; in 
fact, the two are definitely combined in the Crow version. Neither is 
it unusual to find the ‘“‘Thrown-Away’’ motive merging into parts of 
other stories. But when a tale such as that of the ‘‘Earth-Diver” 
is chosen, a myth apparently in no way connected with either of the 
other two, it is unexpected to find that in the Blackfoot tale the Deluge 
was caused because the baby (a fungus) of the woman who married a 
star was heedlessly torn to pieces by children. Again, the Sarsi Flood 
was caused by the refusal of the daughters of two chiefs to marry two 
stars, and by the unwitting murder of two Star-Men by the villagers. 
Such ideas not only show the close relation between the same myth 
in different areas, but they bring to the attention the influence which 
one myth has upon another. They also suggest that an attempt is 
made to amalgamate tribal mythology into a consistent whole. 

The ‘‘Earth-Diver” tale may be an episode of a longer tale (e.g., 
the Culture-Hero cycles of the Cree-Ojibwa and Iroquoian areas), 
or it may be found as an independent story in many communities. 
The idea is somewhat simple; and argument for independent origin 
might be forwarded, were it not for the fact that the episode is found 
in a very large contiguous area. 

Nanabushu, the hero of the Central Algonkin, after sundry adven- 
tures, kills a water-monster in order to save his brother Wolf. The 
monster pursues the hero with a deluge. He climbs a tree, or makes a 
raft and floats with some of his animal companions on the surface of 
the waters. They desire land, and many of them dive for it. They 
fail. Finally Muskrat reaches bottom, and comes up exhausted, but 
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grasping a few grains of mud in his paw. With these few grains 
Nanabushu creates the whole earth, and sends Wolf around to inspect 
its size. The tale continues with other exploits of Nanabushu. 

The Iroquoian origin myth has a number of variations. A woman 
is let down from the sky by her people. Water-birds on the surface 
of the vast expanse of water below see her come, and plan to save her. 
Great-Turtle volunteers to support the earth if some one finds mud. 
Muskrat or some other animal succeeds in bringing up dirt, and it is 
spread upon Turtle’s carapace; the woman is placed upon it, and the 
origin of other earthly phenomena follows. 

The Yokuts complex centres about the creation of the Coast Range 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Duck is employed to bring earth 
from the bottom of the sea. Crow and Hawk agree to divide it 
evenly and make mountains. When they meet at Mount Shasta, 
Hawk discovers that Crow’s mountains are much larger than his. 
He gets tobacco, becomes wise, and turns them in a circle, so that the 
Sierra Nevada is much larger than the Coast Range. 

The consideration of plot-elaboration is very simple compared to 
the question of plot-development. The simple narration of incidents 
in the third person, without the introduction of another character, is 
by far the most common device used. In a very few cases one char- 
acter who has no connection with the plot relates the incidents. ‘‘The 
Girl who married a Star”’ is related, in the Arikara version, in this 
manner. ‘The boy (in this case, the hero) returns to his grandmother, 
and relates the deeds which he has accomplished, instead of the author 
relating therm as they happen. In the snakes’ den their chief told the 
story of the life of Old-Woman’s-Grandson, and he continued from 
where the chief left off. A third method of elaboration used is the 
dialogue. The Hidatsa version of “‘Celestial-Husband”’ is a good ex- 
ample; it has been mentioned before (p. 279). 

The plan used in the elaboration of the plot is relatively unimpor- 
tant. In the first place, the running narrative is so common, that 
other means of rendition are exceptional; furthermore, examples of 
the method occur in all areas, and the two other ways are not character- 
istic; also the personal taste of the raconteur and interpreter enters into 
the matter so largely, that no general criteria may be established for 
any territory; and, lastly, the number of types of plot-elaboration 
possible is so small, that independent origin might be very likely. 


IV. DISSEMINATION. 


Dr. J. R. Swanton! has outlined the ways in which myths may be 
diffused. ‘‘When it is learned by an individual belonging to another 
tribe, but still located in the country from which it is obtained, we 


1 See JAFL 23 : 1-8. 
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have simple ‘repetition’ of that myth.”” For example, we may take 
the Crow ‘“‘Old-Woman’s Grandchild”’ and the Arapaho ‘‘The Por- 
cupine and the Woman who climbed to the Sky.” They are very 
similar in character of plot and composition, and both are exceedingly 
complex. Since there was undoubtedly intercourse between the two 
tribes, this furnishes a clear case of repetition, but in which direction 
it is impossible to say. ‘‘Falling-Star’’ of the Cheyenne, and the 
Dakota ‘‘Star-Born”’ tales, present similar instances. 

‘“‘When, however, the myth is applied to some place or people within 
the limits of the tribe borrowing, it may be said to be ‘adopted.’”’! 
A case in point is the ‘‘Dog-Husband”’ story which is found among 
the Dog-Rib Indians, who trace their ancestry to the children of the 
woman who married a dog. On Vancouver Island the essential ele- 
ments of the tale have been combined in like manner where a tribe of 
Indians derives its origin from dogs.” 

“If the scene is laid at some particular place, the story may be 
‘re-localized.’’””» The Menominee version of ‘‘Lodge-Boy and 
Thrown-Away”’ is probably an example of re-localization. Diffu- 
sion of this sort is difficult to prove, since there can be no absolute 
certainty regarding the place where a myth originated; but as this 
version is somewhat brief, yet much like the Sauk-Fox rendition in 
composition, it seems like a genuine case of borrowing. It ends thus: 
“They [the twins] made marks to show their deeds to future genera- 
tions, lived for some time with Neopit, then went to the Menomini 
River and thence to the source of the Wisconsin, where they are now 
believed to be.’’? 

‘“‘When the myth is taken into an older story of the tribe bor- 
rowing, we have incorporation.””! When the story explains the 
origin of any natural feature or custom, it is naturally incorporated 
into the cycle characteristic of the tribe. The ‘“ Earth-Diver’’ com- 
plex has become a part of the Arapaho creation myth, which takes 
four nights to tell, and is in the keeping of the old man who has the 
sacred pipe.* 

In other cases, when stories are combined merely because they pre- 
sent certain superficial similarities, we have ‘combination on account 


’ 


of similars.”” The Gros Ventre tale of ‘Found-in-the-Grass” is, in 


all probability, a myth of this type, combining the ‘‘Lodge-Boy”’ and 
‘‘False-Husband”’ stories into one, which has been neatly welded to- 
gether by the plan of narration adopted. Or such a story as the Crow 
‘“‘Old-Woman’s-Grandchild”” may be a case where two tales resem- 
bling each other closely in certain details have become combined and 
reduced to one. A number of Plains narrations of Star-Boy’s adven- 
tures are a combination of “‘Star-Boy”’ and ‘“‘ Lodge-Boy”’ elements. 


1 JAFL 323 : 6 2 JAFL 4: 14. ’ PaAM 13: 338. ‘FM 5:6. 
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A glance at the plots of the tales outlined will bring out innumerable 
examples of ‘‘transfusion of elements”’ between myths, which phe- 
nomenon occurs when two stories with certain resemblances are fused 
and reduced to one. 

“* Alteration of motive’ occurs where a myth told for one pur- 
pose at one place is given a different explanation in another.’’! 
For example: the Arapaho, Crow, and Hidatsa “Star” tales ex- 
plain why the frog is on the moon; the boys’ visit to and subjec- 
tion of the snakes explain why the snake’s head is flat, and why it 
bites only once in a while; the same tale explains the origin of 
the Sun-Dance among the Blackfoot, and the gift of buffalo to the 
Gros Ventre. 

“Mythification”’ is a diffusional method which can be readily exem- 
plified. Many references may be found where an historical figure 
has become the hero of a supernatural tale. The usual examples are 
the steadily growing mythification of the deeds of Washington and 
Lincoln in our own history. 

The process of which ritualization is a part is an attempt to render a 
tale more and more consistent, either (1) to agree with altered tribal 
circumstances, or (2) to keep pace with a rising level of intelligence 
and a consequent demand for consistency. The first gives rise to 
etiological explanations (e.g., the ““Star-Husband”’ tale of the Black- 
foot is undoubtedly much older than the Sun-Dance which it tries 
to explain), and the second results in elaborate attempts to explain 
myths as allegorical representations of real events.! 

‘*Ritualization of myths’ takes place when an attempt is made to 
weave together the sacred legends into a consistent clan, tribal, or 
society story, the telling of which is frequently accompanied by ex- 
ternal ceremonies.”” The Arapaho creation myth may be once 
more given as exemplary. It was recited at an annual ceremony by 
the priest. Dr. Goddard secured fragments of the ‘‘Lodge-Boy”’ 
and “‘Star-Boy” themes from his Kiowa and Kiowa-Apache inter- 
preters, but they were badly confused. The man explained that the 
story was so long and complicated, that only the priest knew the 
entire version. Though not strictly esoteric, it was a part of a ritual; 
and the people in general knew the contents, but only a few knew the 
consistent whole. 

Diffusional methods may thus be seen to be numerous, and in very 
few cases can one method be arbitrarily picked out as furthering myth- 
development. There are a constant overlapping and combination of 
influences which work together in a manner difficult to define. Re- 
action, too, must not be ignored. One tribe does not transmit its 
myths and lore to another without sustaining a reciprocal change. 


1 JAFL 23 : 6. 
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The question of ultimate origin remains unsolved; but the paths which 
cultural interchange has blazed may be followed, and a suggestion 
may be made as to their probable starting-point. 
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Fic. 1. Star-Husband. @ Type I. O TypelIlI. X Type III. 


Let us now consider how the episodes of our stories have travelled, 
before we take up the question of the spread of plot and entire 
complex. 

The wish for a celestial husband, and its fulfilment, are found 
among all the tribes where the story was obtained, except the Crow, 
Hidatsa, Kiowa, and Mandan. It is very probable that the Mandan 
had the element, for the version we have is extremely fragmentary; 
but, in so far as we know it, it conforms to Type II of the plot-classi- 
fication. The ascent to the sky by magic — and this includes the 
“‘Porcupine-Lure’’ motive —is common to all the tales but the 
Mandan and the Shuswap. Among the latter, the myth is poorly 
motivated, and has very little in common with the other tales, except 
the wish for the star-husband and the awakening of the women to the 
realization that the Star was an old man with sore eyes, who turned 
out to be a cannibal. This is a very good example of the transfusion 
of elements, or, it may be, of incorporation. Such an occurrence 
helps to bridge the evidence of transmission from one tribe to a more 
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distant one, when data regarding plot and complex are lacking for the 
intermediate space. Considerable distance intervenes between the 
Assiniboin and the Chilcotin, which have like tales; but when we find 
one element among the Shuswap, and another among the Thompson, 
we may allow the episodes to strengthen the argument which the com- 
plex itself will prove conclusively. The Thompson Indians have an 
incident in the Coyote cycle which is strangely like the “‘Sky-Hole’”’ 
theme; the fundamental idea differs. Coyote was travelling where 
many tatnEn (Claytonia) roots grew. He made a stick to dig some, 
dug a large one up. Wind rushed up through the hole, and he could 
see people walking way down below. He did this repeatedly. The 
fragment ends characteristically: ‘‘He must have been in the sky 
country, and these roots were stars.’’ The incident shows contamina- 
tion with the episode of the women digging the sky-turnips, and in so 
doing is worthy of consideration. A curious utilization of the same 
theme is made in the Kathlamet myth of “‘Aq’asxenasxena.” One 
day when Moon wes delousing her husband, an earth man, he bent 
down, made a hole in the ground, and became homesick. Moon made 
him a basket and ropes of willow-bark, and they went down to earth. 
This example combines two episodes — namely, the “‘Sky-Hole’”’ and 
“Sky-Rope’’ motives — in a tale which in other respects shows no 
relation whatever. 

Episodes of the ‘ Lodge-Boy” theme are equally suggestive. The 
murder of the woman by a stranger is known to the Micmac and 
Cherokee in the East (the Iroquois have a similar incident, in which 
the husband kills his wife), west of the Great Lakes, and in the Plains 
area from the Wichita territory on the south to the Blackfoot on the 
north (see Fig. 2). A Tsimshian chief’s wife had a lover, pretended to 
be dead, was visited by the lover every night. The chief’s nephews 
killed the man and woman. Her unborn child lived, sucked her intes- 
tines, and grew up in the box in which his mother was buried. He 
stole the arrows of children who played near by, was discovered, cap- 
tured, and taken home. An incident differing only in minor details 
is reported among the Newettee. I am inclined to think that these 
episodes are a borrowing of the ‘‘Lodge-Boy”’ theme from the Plains, 
where it is prevalent. 

I consider it more exact to regard the “‘Earth-Diver’”’ myth as an 
episode, although in a number of cases it has been narrated as an 
unattached complex. The idea is the same in all areas where it is 
found, and it has a very wide dispersion. As a part of the ‘“ Culture- 
Hero”’ cycle, it is known extensively in the Eastern Woodland area 
west of the St. Lawrence River, around the Great Lakes, in the Mac- 
kenzie area reaching as far as the Hare territory in the extreme north. 
As an incident, it is found in all parts of North America except in 
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the Eskimo and the Southwest areas. It will be noted, however, 
that it is known among fewer of the Plains tribes than either of the 
other myths considered. The dissemination of episodes, therefore, is 
of vital interest in tracing the spread of myths; but let us give one 
more example of its importance, this time as it is seen to influence 
plot-motivation. 





























Fic. 2. A Earth-Diver. -+ Lodge-Boy-and-Thrown-Away. 


The enticing of the women by the Sky-Being was considered suffi- 
cient provocation for war between the Sky and the Earth people in 
the Quinault and Quileute versions. The Shuswap have a separate 
tale concerning this war, which is almost identical with the second 
part of the former versions. How did the Quinault and Quileute get a 
combination of two such tales so nearly alike, while the Songish, between 
the two, have the typical ““Star-Husband”’ myth without extensions 
or embellishments? And why do the Shuswap have common myth- 
elements, but a dissimilar combination of them? 

Before answering these questions, it will be necessary to consider 
other complexes, and to make new queries regarding them. The 
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map (Fig. 1) shows very clearly the areas where the three types of 
“Star-Husband”’ myth are found as consistent complexes; that is, 
as complexes composed of similar episodes (differing, it is true, in 
detail), but with a characteristic plot-combination. The plot sum- 
maries and variations have been noted: it will be well to outline the 
areas where they are found. 

Type I (see Fig. 1) shows a dispersion extending from the Koasati 
of the Southeastern area, northwestward (including Caddo, Wichita, 
Oto, Shoshoni, Mandan, Gros Ventre) as far as Kutenai and Songish 
on the North Pacific coast. This cuts through the area covered by 
Type II (Fig. 1) and the plot of ‘Lodge-Boy”’ (Fig. 2); namely, the 
typical Plains area, embracing the Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Dakota, 
Arapaho, Crow, Hidatsa, Kiowa, Pawnee, and Arikara. The “‘ Lodge- 
Boy” complex extends beyond this area as far west as the Shoshoni, 
with several equivalent episodes among the Newettee and Tsimshian, 
and a related myth of the “‘ False-Husband”’ variety of the Okanagon. 
It continues to the Sauk, Fox, and Menominee on the east, then farther 
to the Iroquois; and a variant with many common traits is known 


4c 


among the Cherokee. 

Hence it is apparent that the two stories are typical of the Plains 
area; that the centre of this area possesses both complexes equally long 
and involved; that west of the centre the ‘“Star-Husband”’ theme 
becomes independent of the boy-adventure episodes (as in the Shoshoni 
version), or carries the hero through different conquests (as among the 
Cheyenne). On the other hand, the Shoshoni have a “‘Lodge-Boy”’ 
tale which fills this gap. It may be that the complexes originated on 
the western border of the area, and became combined as they travelled 
eastward. Iam of the opinion that the Plains region was a centre of 
dispersion for this particular style of myth, and that it spread eastward, 
westward, and northwestward from there. This conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the farther away we go from this area, the greater 
are the differences in the plot, and the fewer are the common elements. 

The question of the crossing of the areas where Types I and II are 
found remains to be explained. It will be remembered that the classi- 
fication as given is purely arbitrary, and that no definite line can be © 
drawn between plot types. With these facts constantly in mind, we 
may readily observe that there is no incompatibility in the apparent 
crossing of the two classes, for Type II is merely an extension of Type I. 
The conclusion arrived at in the preceding paragraph is therefore 
necessarily strengthened by this additional evidence; and we may 
extend the assertion, and say that the first part of the complex diffused 
to the south and to the southeast as well as to the north, to the west, 
and to the Central Woodland area. 

Type III (Fig. 1) shows an exceedingly interesting phenomenon 
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with regard to dissemination. It is remarkable to find, for instance, 
that the Micmac of Nova Scotia have a very complicated tale, which 
finds its most exact counterpart in the western part of British Colum- 
bia, among the Ts’Ets’aut. Such a discovery provoked investigation; 
and it has been found that the complex extends from the Micmac 
territory on the east, almost directly westward, taking in the Passama- 
quoddy, Timagami Ojibwa, the Ojibwa of Minnesota, the Assiniboin, 
Shuswap, Chilcotin, Ts’Ets’aut, Tahltan, and Kaska, also the Quileute 
and the Quinault, who have an interesting variant. 

We may now return to the question previously asked with regard 
to the episode of the “‘Sky War’”’ in the latter two tribes. Since the 
Quinault and the Quileute are both Coast tribes which have a like 
culture and intercommunication, it is not unlikely that one “‘adopted” 
the myth exactly as given by the other. The Shuswap, having 
separate myths containing the ‘‘Star-Husband” and “Sky-War’”’ 
episodes, probably carried them farther west, and in the Quinault and 
Quileute versions the elements were transfused. On the other hand, 
it is possible that the Songish received their version from a different 
source. The Songish story may have come through the Klickitat 
(personal opinion of Professor Boas), but their myths are not avail- 
able. The question must remain undecided for the present, for diffi- 
culties arise with all three tales as the episodes and complexes 
approach the North Pacific coast area. There is no doubt that there 
has been contamination, undoubtedly from the east; but the exact 
course it took must be a matter for further research. It is possible 
that there has been a resistance factor in the case of some tribes, 
whereas others have shown less hesitancy in adopting foreign lore. 
The query may be answered by accumulating and analyzing more 
tales from intervening tribes. 

We may use the “ Earth-Diver”’ episodes as a check upon our obser- 
vations to determine how far our conclusions are justified. As the 
‘“‘Lodge-Boy”’ motive clinched the argument of the ‘‘Star’’ theme, so 
the “‘Earth-Diver” suggests a solution to the dispersion of Type III 
plot. Of the fifty-one tribes among whom it is found, it is an incident 
of the Culture-Hero cycle in fourteen, chiefly in the Ojibwa-Cree ver- 
sions. The use of the incident in this complex extends through the 
Mackenzie area, but does not reach quite as far west as the ‘‘Star- 
Husband’’ theme. A curious fact is that it has not, so far as is known, 
crossed the St. Lawrence River and become a part of the mythology 
of the northeastern tribes. The Wyandot and Huron Indians north 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario have a complex almost identical with that 
of the Iroquois south of them (see Fig. 2). A Sky-woman fell to the 
earth; water-birds saw her coming, dived for dirt, secured it, and 
spread it on Turtle’s carapace, whence the earth was made. That 
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the Delaware had a version somewhat similar, is shown by the only 
fragment available; but the Cherokee and the Yuchi, farther south, 
have an episode detached from any complex. Another local develop- 
ment occurs in California, where Eagle and Crow procure earth in the 
same way as elsewhere, but quarrel about the amount each gets, and 
by trickery determine the size and location of the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Perhaps the California complex is 
remotely related to the Northwest coast versions, but here again our 
material fails us. We know that the Kwakiutl, Chinook, and Mo- 
lala have the myth; but the intervening space furnishes no clew to its 
relation to the California story. 

The region in which this tale occurs is obviously very large. The 
wide dispersal may be due to the fact that it is a comparatively simple 
myth, or that it is much older than the others discussed. The only 
areas where it is not known are the Eskimo, the extreme Eastern 
Woodland, and the Southwest. It has reached the prairie region, 
but in relatively few tribes only. From the kinds of complexes which 
feature the element, it seems not amiss to conclude that it originated 
in the Central Woodland area, and spread with varying effects in all 
directions; whereas the Type III plot of the “Star-Husband”’ tale 
originated in the same area, or perhaps farther west, and spread only 
east and west in the same complex, its episodes digressing and merging 
into other complexes as it reached the Plains area. 

Besides the regions in which definite types of composition are 
found, it is interesting to observe the areas into which neither episodes 
nor complexes have infiltrated. So far the tales of Southwest and 
Eskimo territories display not the faintest testimony of contact with 
the myths we are considering. Negative evidence is always insecure; 
but I should like to suggest that the lack of adoption or incorporation 
of our tales in these areas may be due to resistance, and unwillingness 
to accept or fuse these particular types into tribal mythology. Since 
we find very little common culture between the Eskimo and Eastern 
Woodland tribes, we should not expect to find similarities of litera- 
ture. We might be justified in looking for bits of corresponding traits 
in the North-Central and Northwestern areas, but they do not exist 
in our test tales. From these meagre observations it would be absurd 
to attempt to prove that tales do not travel because of tribal opposi- 
tion, for communication and contact have not been easy or ordinary; 
but when we turn to the Pueblo area, the question assumes a different 
tone, for here there has been no obstruction to cultural spread — 
except, perchance, tribal psychology. 

In short, all the areas of North America north of Mexico, except 
the Eskimo and Southwest territories, have yielded to the influences 
of dissemination with respect to these particular kinds of myths. One 
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centre of dispersion appears to be the Central Algonkin area, which 
spread its myth material directly east and west, and succeeded in 
infiltrating the Plains and North Pacific coast areas, but to a limited 
degree. The Plains region, on the contrary, was a diffusional centre 
for a different type of myth, the culture-hero sort, and it affected the 
former sections by contributing episodes which worked into complexes 
typical of the literary area. This region also sent rays south, north, 
and northwest, the complex possessing fewer common elements in 
direct proportion to the distance from the radiating point. 


V. CONCLUSION. 

The analysis of the three myths chosen has shown us that they 
must be treated with an attitude as detached as possible from English 
classifications, because of personal differences in taste and execution 
of raconteur, interpreter, and myth-recorder. Other deterrents are 
discrepancies in language, style, literary criteria, ideals, and culture. 
Several literary elements may in their broadest sense be present; 
namely, ballad, dramatic, and lyric components. 

The dramatis persone are of value in defining a mythological style, 
but the possibilities of variation are too few to characterize a literary 
area. Episodes, as parts of a composition, are marks by which the 
path a myth has followed may be traced, second in importance only to 
the complex itself. Plot and plot-motivation, being the scaffolding 
upon which the tale hangs, are the final tests of myth-dissemination. 

Myths may become a part of tribal mythology by processes of repe- 
tition, adoption, re-localization, or incorporation; and examples of each 
method are plentiful. By these means episodes and complexes have 
spread, and by their appearance indicate the way they have travelled. 

The Plains area became a centre of diffusion for the boy-adventure 
and celestial-hero type of tale. This sort of complex moved south, 
southeast, north, and west. The ‘Culture-Hero”’ tale of the trans- 
former pattern arose in the territory east of the “‘ Boy-Exploit’’ myth, 
and spread farther east, following the water-route of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, and Northwest as far as, but not including, 
the Arctic territory. The North Pacific coast region is remarkable in 
presenting elemental fragments of our myths, but elusive in displaying 
their exact path. There has undoubtedly been literary contact with 
the Plains people, and material from intervening tribes may show 
the relation. The “‘Earth-Diver’’ tale, the only one of the three, 
has travelled to the California segment, but has taken on new form. 
It is evident that the connection between California mythology and 
the literature of other areas, if there is any, must be found by a 
study of a different type of tale; and the same may be said for the 
stories of the Southwest. 
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Furthermore, from the foregoing discussion, it is evident that 
tales travel, and become adopted and incorporated into tribal myth- 
ology, because of their content (that is, their episodes) rather than 
because of their style or plot consistency. 


VI. ADDENDA. 


Although the theory which contends that a myth has a perfect, 
recognized, or model form in some local area, is clearly untenable, 
it will be interesting to note how a single tale can be made to embrace 
the various episodes peculiar to its type. To show how this may be 
done, I have chosen the “‘Star-Husband”’ story of the Plains style; 
and I shall try to work into a consistent whole a number of the inci- 
dents which occur. 

STAR-BOY. 


One night in the Moon of the Flowers, Soatsaki (Feather-Woman) 
and another girl slept under the stars. Before daybreak Feather- 
Woman awoke, looked upon Morning-Star, and loved him. Before 
autumn she found herself with child, and knew not the father. She 
was very unhappy; and one day, while walking alone near the river, 
she saw a fine porcupine on the branch of a tree above her head. She 
saw that it had beautiful quills, and reached for it, but it eluded her 
grasp. It seemed so near, that she climbed the tree in pursuit of it. 
It lured her on, the tree growing as they climbed until they reached 
the sky. There a handsome young man appeared before her. He 
wore a yellow plume in his hair, and carried in his hand a juniper-branch 
with a spider-web at one end. He told Soatsaki he was Morning- 
Star, and asked her to live with him, as he was her husband. He put 
the yellow plume in her hair. She held the upper end of the web, 
stepped upon the lower end, and closed her eyes. When she opened 
them again, she found herself in the home of Morning-Star, who pre- 
sented her to Moon, his mother. 

Moon was kind to her, dressed her in a soft-tanned buckskin dress 
(the possession of pure women only), gave her a root-digger, but 
warned her against digging the large turnip near the home of Spider- 
Man. 

One day Soatsaki, carrying her little boy, whom she had named 
Star-Boy, dug at the forbidden spot. When she lifted a turnip with 
her digging-stick, she saw, through the sky-hole which appeared, her 
people at work and at play on the earth, and she became homesick. 
She told Moon of her discovery and of her desire to return to earth. 
Moon gave her the sacred paraphernalia of the Sun-Dance, tied her 
and Star-Boy to a piece of sinew, and lowered them through the sky- 


hole. 
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The sinew rope was not long enough, and Soatsaki with her son 
was left dangling in the air. When Morning-Star returned home and 
discovered what had happened, he was angry. He went to the sky- 
hole, picked up a small stone, breathed on it, and bade it kill his wife, 
but not his son. The stone travelled along the rope accompanied by 
lightning. It freed the support, and the woman fell to the earth 
dead. Little Star-Boy clung to his mother, and reached the ground 
unscathed save for a star-shaped scar left upon his forehead by the 
lightning. 

For a long time he staid near his mother’s body, and lived on berries 
and fruit. One day, however, he wandered farther than usual, and 
came to a large garden where grew fine corn and squashes. The boy 
walked in the garden, trampled down the vines, and made holes in the 
squashes. 

An old woman owned the patch, and, when she discovered the 
damage, set out bow and arrows to trap the culprit if a boy, and 
shinny-stick and ball to entice a girl. The next morning the bow 
and arrows were gone, and Old-Woman lay in wait for the visitor. 
She caught Star-Boy, who was very dirty and half-starved, and, in 
spite of his protests, carried him to her tepee, which was near by. She 
dressed him, and fed him corn-cake. After they had both eaten, Old- 
Woman took a part of the cake and hid it behind the tent-curtain. 
This she did for several days. 

One day when Old-Woman was away, Star-Boy cooked himself 
some corn, and, after he had eaten, looked behind the curtain to find 
out for himself Old-Woman’s object in setting food there. When he 
pulled back the curtain, he beheld a huge serpent with fiery yellow 
eyes. He snapped his bow twice, shot an arrow into each shining 
ball, and the serpent stretched out dead. When Old-Woman returned 
home, she praised Star-Boy for killing the serpent, but in reality was 
very angry, first, because the reptile was her secret husband, and next 
because she greatly feared the boy’s power. 

Consequently she formulated a plan by which to get rid of the 
boy. She played upon the weaknesses which had been his mother’s 
undoing; namely, curiosity and disobedience. She warned him not 
to go near a chokeberry-thicket, for it was very dangerous. The 
next time Old-Woman left home, Star-Boy sought the thicket, and 
met a huge cinnamon-bear. He aimed with his bow, shot twice, and 
brought down the bear by shooting it through the eyes. He cut off 
one of the bear’s claws, and took it home to Old-Woman. After this 
episode she feared him more than ever. 

She now warned Star-Boy against an old woman who lived in a cave 
near a spring. Star-Boy set out almost immediately for the cave. 
When he came near, he saw a horrible old woman sitting before the 
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cave-door, and an ordinary jug stood on the ground beside her. Star- 
Boy kept himself hidden, and watched her. Soon some blackbirds 
flew overhead; Jug-Tilter — for that was the old woman’s name — 
tilted her jug in their direction, the jug sucked them into it, and in- 
stantly boiled them. Star-Boy waited a reasonable time, then casu- 
ally emerged from his covert, and approached Jug-Tilter. He bade 
her good-morning, and asked if he might drink from her jug, at the 
same time snatching it from the ground before she knew what was 
happening. Then he tilted it toward her; it sucked her in, and de- 
stroyed her. Star-Boy took the jug home to Old-Woman. She 
warned him against a man who had moccasins of fire, and who could 
destroy any one. 

Near a hollow tree, some days after, Star-Boy saw a giant asleep. 
Beside him, on a rock, was a pair of fire-moccasins. Star-Boy stole up 
to the rock, and grasped the moccasins just as the monster awoke. 
He was furious, but Star-Boy destroyed him in his own fire. The 
boy took the moccasins home, and presented them to Old-Woman. 

After every adventure of Star-Boy, each more dangerous than those 
which preceded, Old-Woman sought other means to get rid of him. 
She exposed him, by suggestion and warning, to a beaver called Long- 
Knife. Star-Boy cut off his tail, which was a long, sharp knife, and 
took it home to Old-Woman. She told him of a tree which leaned 
over and killed any one passing under it. He subdued this tree, and 
sought a narrow coulée, which spread whenever any one attempted 
to cross, and engulfed the person who tried it. By his magic he 
taught the coulée not to kill people, and to behave like other coulées. 

One day, as Star-Boy was wandering over the Plains in search of 
adventure, he met two men who were butchering buffalo. They had a 
calf-foetus, which they offered to the boy. He was much afraid of it, 
and ran away. One of the men chased him with it; he climbed a tree. 
The man could not reach him there, but tied the calf to the lower 
part of the tree, and left the boy very much distressed. 

After some hours one of the men returned, and promised to free 
Star-Boy if he would deliver Old-Woman to them. Star-Boy prom- 
ised, the men removed the calf, and Star-Boy hurried home and told 
Old-Woman of his adventure. She told him that she would go with 
him, but he must exact a price for giving her up. They went to the 
lodge where the men were, and Star-Boy asked for his reward. Five 
bows were set up in the lodge. The men told Star-Boy to choose one. 
He chose the middle one, which choice caused the men much chagrin, 
for it was a magic bow. Then Old-Woman gave the boy a flute. As 
he began to play, the men became frightened, and dared not move; 
Old-Woman became transformed into a beautiful young girl; and, 
as Star-Boy continued to play, she turned into a spider, crawled up 
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the tent-pole, and watched the performance from her seat at the top 
of the pole. Star-Boy played until the food gave out and long after, 
so that the men all starved to death. 

Then he left the lodge, and went back to Old-Woman’s lodge. He 
lived there for some time, but became very lonesome, and left the lodge 
to seek new exploits. One day he came to a white tepee in which was a 
fireplace which had sticks arranged about it in a circle. The Snakes 
who owned the tepee used these sticks for a pillow, and rested their 
heads on it, when they were at home. When Star-Boy arrived, they 
offered him some uncooked paunch. He cooked the paunch; and as 
it became hotter, the Snakes squirmed in pain, for it was their teeth. 
After it was thoroughly cooked, Star-Boy ate it, for he had cooked the 
original poison out of it. Then the Snakes asked him to tell stories. 
He replied, ‘‘I will, but you must tell stories first.” After each had 
had a turn, he began. He told four incidents, and at the end of each 
episode one-fourth of the Snakes fell asleep. Star-Boy took a knife 
and cut off the heads of all but one, which glided off with the warning, 
“Watch out for me, Star-Boy! I shall follow you and get revenge.” 

After this, every time Star-Boy lay down to sleep, he set up his 
bow and arrows in the ground, with the command, “Wake me if any- 
thing threatens to harm me!’’ His weapons protected him for a long 
time; but one day he was more tired than usual, and he slept very 
soundly. The arrow north of him fell upon him, but he slept; then 
the western arrow fell, and the southern and the eastern; finally the 
bow touched him with a hard blow, just as his enemy the snake 
crawled into his body. He cut open his stomach, but it had reached 
his breast; he tore open his chest, but the snake had made its way to 
his skull and lodged there. Star-Boy wasted away until nothing re- 
mained of him but his skull, and the snake was afraid to come out of it. 

The time of year when Morning-Star was brightest came. Star- 
Boy's father looked down upon his son, and pitied him. He called 
the lightning and sent a severe rainstorm, which filled the skull with 
water. The snake was very uncomfortable, but became more fright- 
ened than before. Then Morning-Star begged Sun, his father, to 
shine with great intensity. Sun sent down upon the skull his hottest 
rays, the water boiled, and now the snake was so uncomfortable that 
it could not stay any longer. It put out its head; Star-Boy caught 
it by the neck, and rubbed its face against a rock until its face was 
flat and its eyes close to its mouth, saying to it, ‘You will always 
suffer punishment, and you will always be ashamed and crawl on your 
body in the dirt, your head down, avoiding all decent creatures that 
Nesaru made.” 

Star-Boy was again homeless, so he roamed about until he came 
to the village where his mother had lived before she went to the sky. 
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Here he saw a maiden who was the chief’s daughter, and he loved her. 
The chief encouraged his offer of marriage; but his daughter said, ‘‘I 
cannot marry you until the scar is removed from your forehead.” 

Star-Boy went to a wise old woman for advice as to how to get rid 
of the scar. The old woman said, “Your father gave it to you, and 
only he can take it away; but before it is removed, you must go on a 
journey, and on the way kill all the evil things you see, so that the 
people may be more happy.” 

At once Star-Boy set out, and soon came to a village when people 
suffered greatly from thirst. An old woman told him that many 
people went for water and never came back. Star-Boy went for 
water, and came to a long house which was full of young men and 
women, some dead, and some dying. They said something had 
swallowed them. Star-Boy’s head bumped against something: it 
was the heart. Star-Boy cut it out: the “thing’’ died, and the 
people were free. 

At another village Star-Boy shot a “thing” with an arrow. This 
was found to be the ear of an owl which had shut people in, and thus 
prevented them from getting wood. 

Other adventures of the boy were: destroying White-Crow, who 
kept people from catching buffalo; trapping and killing Double- 
Eyes, who cut off people’s ears for a necklace; and killing Scalp- 
Woman, who scalped people. 

Waziya, the Weather-Spirit, took buffalo from the people of another 
village after they had killed them. Star-Boy went to the lodge of 
Waziya, saw his bow of ice, and broke it in pieces. Next morning 
Waziya claimed buffalo which had been caught, and ordered Star- 
Boy to stop dressing his cow. Star-Boy refused, and said if any one 
pointed a finger at him, he would become paralyzed. Waziya tried 
it, and both his arms became useless. Then Star-Boy cut Waziya’s 
blanket, and the people took the meat home. 

But the wife of Weather-Spirit sewed up his blanket. Waziya 
shook it, and the people were snowed in. Star-Boy, however, sat on 
the ridge of the lodge, and fanned until the south wind came. It 
was so hot that the snow melted, and Waziya and all his family but 
his smallest child died of the heat. The baby took refuge in a crack 
of the tent-pole, and that is why we sometimes have frost now. 

Finally Star-Boy came to the Big-Water (Pacific Ocean), where he 
prayed and fasted for three days. On the fourth day a bright trail 
appeared, leading across the water. He followed the trail, and came 
to the home of Sun. Moon, his grandmother, welcomed him, and 
protected him from Sun, who did not know his grandson. One day 
Star-Boy killed seven dangerous birds which had threatened the life 
of Morning-Star. He presented four to Sun, and three to Moon. 
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Morning-Star was pleased with his son’s deeds, and removed the scar 
from his forehead. The Sun rewarded Star-Boy by making him Sun’s 
messenger to the earth. Sun taught him numerous secrets, songs, 
and prayers to teach to his mother’s people. Morning-Star gave him a 
magic flute and song, with which to charm the heart of the girl he 
loved. 

Star-Boy returned to earth by the Wolf Trail (Milky Way), and 
delivered the Sun’s messages. Then Sun took him and the girl he 
loved to the sky, where he became as bright and beautiful as his 
father, Morning-Star. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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FALLING-STAR.! 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


ONCE, a long time ago, two girls were lying outside the lodge at 
night. They were looking up at the sky; and one said to the other, 
“That star is pretty, I like that one.’”’ The other answered, “I 
like that other one better.”” One of them pointed to a very bright 
star, and said, “I like that one best of all; I would marry that star.” 

That night as they lay down in the lodge, going to bed, they said, 
“To-morrow we will go out and gather wood.’”’ Next day they went 
out together for wood; and as they were going along in the timber, 
they saw a porcupine in a tree; and the girl who had chosen the bright 
star said, ‘I will climb up and pull him down.”’ She climbed up into 
the tree toward the porcupine, but could not quite reach him. Just 
as she would stretch out her hand to seize his foot, he would move 
up a little, so that she could not reach him. Meantime the tree 
seemed to be growing taller. The girl below called to her friend, 
“You had better come down, this tree is growing taller!’’ — “‘ No,” 
said the other, ‘“‘I can almost reach him now;”’ and she kept on climb- 
ing. When the girl below saw the tree growing so high, and the other 
girl so far above her that she could hardly see her, she ran back to 
the camp and told the people. They rushed out to the tree; but the 
girl had gone, she could not be seen. 

The tree grew and grew; and at last the girl reached another land, 
and there she stepped off the branches of the tree and walked away 
from it. Before she had gone far, she met there a middle-aged man, 
who spoke to her, and she began to cry. He said to her, ‘Why, 

1 This story was taken down many years ago from the lips of White-Bull (Hotiia 
Whoko mas), a Northern Cheyenne, who was born in the South in 1837, and died on the 
Tongue River Agency, Mont., July 10,1921. White-Bull’s first name was Ice, the name 
also of his grandfather, a famous warrior who took part in the attack on the Crow camp 
about 1820; and under this name, with another Cheyenne, Dark, he professed in the year 
1857 to have devised a medicine which should render harmless the bullets of the white 
troops under Col. E. V. Sumner in the campaign of that year in Kansas. In the fight the 
troops did not use their guns, but charged with the sabre, and this unexpected action 
obviously rendered the medicine useless! The Indians fled, and lost three or four men. 
White-Bull was long greatly respected as a medicine-man and priest. He took part in 
the Custer fight in 1876, where his only son was killed. As one of Two-Moon’s band in 
1877, he surrendered to Gen. N. A. Miles at Fort Keogh, Mont. For many years he was 
one of the four chiefs of the Northern Cheyenne, the others being Two-Moon, Little- 
Chief, and American-Horse. 
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what is the matter with you? Only last night you were wishing 
to marry me.”’ He was the bright star. 

He married the girl, and they lived together. He told her that she 
could go out and dig roots and pommes blanches with the other women, 
but that there was a certain kind of pomme blanche with a great green 
top that she must not dig; to dig this was against the medicine. 
Every day the girl used to go out to dig roots; and one day, after she 
had been out some time, she began to wonder why it was against the 
medicine to dig one of these strange pommes blanches, and made up 
her mind that she would dig one and find out about it. Next day 
she dug one up. It took her a long time; and when she pulled up 
the root, she saw that it made a hole through the ground on which she 
was standing. She couid look down through this hole, and see, far 
below, the great camp from which she had come. 

When she looked down and saw the lodges, and the people walking 
about, very small, she was homesick; she felt that she wanted to get 
back to her people, and she wondered how she could get down. Near 
by there grew great long grass; and after she had thought for a time 
about getting away, she wondered if she could not make a rope of this 
grass. She began to do so; and for many days she worked, braiding a 
great long rope. Her husband used to wonder why she was out of 
doors so much, and what she was doing; and one day he asked her. 
“Oh,” she said, ‘I walk about a great deal, and that makes me tired; 
and then I sit down and rest.”’ He did not understand it. 

At last the woman had finished her rope, and let it down through 
the hole in the ground till she thought she could see it touch the earth 
below. She got a strong stick and laid it across the hole, and tied 
the rope to it, and began to let herself down. For a long time she 
went down safely; but when she got to the end of the rope, she found 
it was not long enough, and that she was still far above the earth. 
For a long time she held on there, crying. At last, however, she had 
to let go; and she fell, and the fall broke her all to pieces. Although 
the fall killed her, her unborn child did not die; he was made of stone, 
and the fall did not kill him. 

A meadow-lark, flying about, found him, and took pity on him, 
and took him to its nest. The lark kept him there like one of its 
young ones; and when the boy got big enough, he used to creep out of 
the nest with the young birds. The stronger the birds grew, the 
stronger he became. He got so, after a time, that he could crawl 
about very fast. After the birds had grown big enough to fly a little 
way, the boy was able to run about. When the birds became strong, 
and could fly about anywhere, he could follow them. He was growing 
to be a big boy. 

When the time came for the birds to go south, the meadow-lark 
said to the boy, ‘‘Son, you would better go home now; before long it 
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is going to be very hard weather here; we are all going to the south 
country.”” The boy said, ‘Father, why do you want me to go home? 
I want to go with you.”’— “No,” said his father, ‘‘it will be too 
hard; you would better go home. Your people live down the stream; 
go home to them.’’ — “Well, father,” said the boy, ‘I will go home if 
you will make me a bow and arrows.’’ The meadow-lark did so, 
and pulled out some of his own quills to feather the arrows. He made 
him four arrows and a bow; and after they were finished, the meadow- 
lark pointed out to him which way to go, and the boy started in that 
direction. 

He travelled along for some time; and when he reached the camp, 
he went into the nearest lodge, where an old woman lived. The boy 
said to her, ‘‘Grandmother, I want a drink of water.’’ She said, 
“Grandson, water is very hard to get. Only those who can run the 
fastest can have water.’—‘‘Why is it hard to get water, grand- 
mother?” he asked. ‘Why, grandson,” said she, “only the young 
men go for water, the fastest runners. There is a fearful animal there, 
a mih’n‘' that draws in (to itself) people who go near it.” The 
boy said, ‘‘Grandmother, give me your buffalo-paunch bucket and 
* your buffalo-horn ladle. I will go for water.’”’ — ‘‘Grandson,”’ she 
said, ‘‘many young men have been killed by going there for water. 
I fear you will be killed, too.” 
he asked for, and he went to the stream and began to dip up water. 
While he was doing this, he kept looking about for this animal. 

When his bucket was full, the mih’n' raised its head above the 
water. It had a great mouth; and as it drew in its breath, the suc- 


Nevertheless she gave him the things 


tion from the mouth drew in the boy, and the water and the bucket 
and the spoon. Now, when he was sucked in, the boy had his knife; 
and when he found himself inside the mih’n', he saw there all the 
people that had ever been swallowed by it. With his knife he cut a 
hole in the animal’s side, and let out all the people. Then he brought 
the water to his grandmother. 

“Why,” said his grandmother, ‘‘my son, who are you?) What are 
you?” — “ 
the great thing that has been starving you for water.”” The woman 
told an old man of this, and he cried it through the camp that Falling- 
Star had killed the great animal that had so long deprived them of 


Grandmother,” said he, ‘‘I am Falling-Star; I have killed 


water. 

After he had saved that camp, he said to his grandmother,, ‘‘Grand- 
mother, are there any other camps of people near here?’’ The old 
woman said, “ Yes, there is one down below, on this stream.’”” Then 
Falling-Star left the camp, taking with him his bow and arrows. 

1 A mythical water-monster described as a very large lizard, partly covered with hair» 
and with one or two horns. The thunder-birds have been known to kill these monsters. 
One or two writers have inferred that mih'n' is an alligator, but this is not the fact. 
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It is now the fall of the year. The boy travelled and travelled, 
and at length he reached the camp below. When he got there, he 
went into an old woman’s lodge. She was sitting there alone, with 
her head hanging down, and only one stick of wood [on the fire]. He 
said to her, ‘“‘Grandmother, I am very cold; why don’t you have a 
larger fire? ’’ — ‘Why, grandson,” she said, ‘‘we cannot get any wood; 
there is a great Owl! in the timber, that kills people when they go 
for wood.”” — “‘Give me your rope and axe,” said Falling-Star; ‘I 
will go and get wood.’’—‘‘ Ah, no, grandson! do not go! He isa great 
and terrible owl. He takes people up and sticks them into his ears,”’ 
said the old woman. 

Falling-Star took the rope and axe, and started out for wood. As 
he was chopping wood in the timber, he kept looking all about him for 
the owl. After his wood was cut and tied up, suddenly this great 
owl appeared, and took the boy up and put him into his ear. After 
the boy had been put in the ear, he took his bow and one of his arrows 
and shot the thing in the brain, and it fell down dead. 

The boy crept out of the ear, and took up his wood and carried it 
back to his grandmother’s lodge. ‘‘Now,” he said, ‘‘grandmother, 
we will have a big fire and get warm. I have killed this great thing 
that kept you from getting wood.” The grandmother told of this; 
and an old man called it through the camp, that Falling-Star had 
killed the great owl that lived in the timber. 

Some time after this, Falling-Star asked his grandmother if there 
were any other camps near by, and she told him that on beyond 
there were others. So he left that camp. By this time it was winter, 
and snow lay on the ground. Falling-Star came to the camp, and 
went into an old woman’s lodge and sat down. The old woman did 
not set food before him; and at length he said to her, ‘‘Grandmother, 
I am very hungry.” 

“O my son!”’ said she, “we have no food. We cannot get any 
buffalo. Whenever we go for buffalo, a great white crow comes about 
and drives them away.”’ Falling-Star said, ‘““That is bad, that is 
very bad, I will see what I can do. Do you go out and look about 
the camp for an old worn-out robe, with but little hair on it; and tell 
the old chief to choose two of the swiftest runners in the camp, and 
send them to me.” 

The old woman went out to look for such a robe, and found one; 
and then she went to the chief’s lodge, and told him that she wanted 
him to choose two of the swiftest men on foot in the camp; and that 
when he had found them, he should bring them to Falling-Star at her 
lodge. She took the robe back to the lodge. 

The two swift young men were sent to Falling-Star; and he told 


1 Mi’stat = owl or ghost. 
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them that when any buffalo came near the camp, he would go out toa 
certain place; and that when the buffalo ran, he would follow them; 
and that these young men must chase the buffalo, following him far, 
and not giving up; and that when they overtook him, they must shoot 
at and kill him; and that after they had killed him, they must cut 
him open and leave him lying there. 

Not long after this, buffalo were seen, and came close to the camp; 
and the men started out to try and kill some. When they started, 
the white crow flew over the buffalo, and called out, “They are com- 
ing! They are after you!’ Run, run!”” The buffalo started and 
ran; and behind them ran an old scabby bull, with little hair on its 
body, which could not catch up with the herd. The two swift young 
men chased this bull, and did not give up; and at last they caught 
him and shot him, and killed him, and then opened him and left him 
there, and returned to the camp, as Falling-Star had told them. 
After they had cut him open and left him, as they were going back to 
the camp, the young men looked back, and saw birds of all kinds, 
and wolves and coyotes, gathering about the carcass. Among the 
birds was the white crow. He would fly over the carcass and alight, 
and say, “I wonder if this is not Falling-Star!’’ Then he would fly 
over the bull again, and alight, and say, ‘‘I wonder if this is not Falling- 
Star!’’ He kept getting closer and closer to the carcass, and called 
out to the other birds, ‘‘Leave the eyes for me! Do not touch the 
eyes! I wonder if this is Falling-Star!’’ He kept getting still closer; 
and just as he was about to peck at the eyes, Falling-Star reached 
out and caught him by the legs. As soon as he did so, all the birds 
flew away, and the coyotes and wolves scattered all over the hills. 
Falling-Star brought the crow to his grandmother’s lodge, and sent 
for one of the soldier bands and the chief, to decide what should be 
done with the crow. The chief said, ‘‘I will take him to my lodge 
and tie him in the smoke-hole, and smoke him to death.’”’ He took 
him to his lodge, and tied him over the fire in the smoke-hole; but 
one day the crow twisted loose and got away. 

Falling-Star sent some of his young men out to gather flax-weeds; and 
from the bark he made a long string, and to the end of the string he 
tied a slender thread, and to the thread he tied a small feather. 
He blew this feather out of the top of the lodge, and told the people 
to watch the string; and whenever it stopped going out, to pull it 
back quickly; and at the end of it they would find the crow. When 
the string stopped, they drew it in, and soon the crow came fluttering 
down through the smoke-hole. Then they killed it. After this they 
caught many, many buffalo. The people said, ‘‘ Now we are saved. 
Now we can have plenty to eat.” 

Falling-Star left that camp, and travelled on to another. He went 
into an old woman’s lodge, and said, ‘“‘Grandmother, I am hungry, I 
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want something to eat.’’ — “Son,” she said, “it is bad here, we have 
nothing to eat. When we go to chase buffalo, Winter-Man sends a 
big snow-storm, and we can get nothing.” Falling-Star said to his 
grandmother, “The next time that buffalo come, you and I will go 
out and get some meat. So fix up your dog-travois.’”” When the 
buffalo came, he said to her, ‘“‘Get ready now! We will go.” They 
all went out and killed some buffalo. There was one nice fat cow; 
and Falling-Star said, ‘‘Come, grandmother, we will cut up this one.” 

As they were butchering, Winter-Man appeared on the hill, with a 
great club in his hand. He started down toward them, and the 
grandmother wanted to run. Falling-Star said, ‘‘Do not run away, 
grandmother!”’ and as he said this, he cut out the kidney from the 
cow, and handed it to his grandmother. By this time Winter-Man 
was close to them. He said to Falling-Star, ‘‘Why do you give the 
kidney to that old woman?” Winter-Man lifted his foot and kicked 
the old woman, and his leg flew off. He raised his hand and struck 
at her, and his arm flew off. He opened his mouth to speak to her, 
and his head flew off, and he fell down. They butchered the cow 
quickly, and went away and left Winter-Man lying there. 

After they got to the lodge with the meat, they had something to 
eat; and Falling-Star said, ‘I think I will go over and see Winter- 
Man.” — ‘‘No,” said his grandmother, “do not go! You have 
treated him badly, and he may kill you.”” — ‘I think I will go,” said 
Falling-Star. ‘‘Where does he live?’’ His grandmother said, “He 
lives over there in that cut bank.” 

Falling-Star went to the cut bank, and went in; and Winter-Man, 
who had been brought in and cured by his wife, said, ‘Why do you 
come here after the way you have treated me?’’ — ‘‘Why, uncle,” 
said Falling-Star, ‘I only wanted to talk to you, and to see your bow.” 
He took up the bow, which was made of a great tree, and bent and 
broke it. 

Winter-Man said, ‘‘Why do you do this? Get out of my lodge! 
Why do you stay here when I order you out? Have you no feeling? 
Have you no shame?” — ‘‘Oh,”’ said Falling-Star, ‘‘I want to see 
your club.”” He picked up the club and struck Winter-Man over 
the head with it, and killed him with his own club. Then he killed 
his wife and children, all except one little one who got away and crept 
into a crevice in the ground. After he had done this, he went back 
to the lodge and told his grandmother that he had killed Winter- 
Man and all his family except one. He said to her, ‘‘Tell every one 
in the camp to heat water and pour it into that crevice, and try to 
scald that child to death.”” The people did this for a long time; but 
whenever they stopped, they could see frost rising out of the crack, 
and at last they stopped. If he had killed that one, we should have 
had no more snow. 
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Falling-Star left that camp and travelled on. It was now the 
middle of winter. The days were short, and it became dark early. 
One night he came to a stream, and saw a light on it. When he had 
come close to this light, he saw near him a man, who wore a necklace 
made of many ears of people strung together, standing looking at the 
camp. Falling-Star said to himself, ‘‘That is Double-Eyes.” He 
crept back, and went to where some box-elders grew; and from the 
fungus! which grew on them he cut out many pieces shaped like ears, 
and strung them about his neck. He walked back, and went up to 
Double-Eyes, who said to him, “‘ Halloo, friend! Where do you come 
from? Why, you look just like me!” 

“Ves,”’ said Falling-Star, ‘‘I am the same kind of a medicine-man. 
Suppose, now, the people wanted to kill you, how could they do 
it?’”’ — “Why,” said Double-Eyes, “if the people knew it, and caught 
me and threw some grease into the fire, and rattled on a medicine- 
rattle, I should fall down dead. I go around biting peoples’ ears off, 
and making necklaces of them. There is one lodge here that I have 
not been into. After it is quiet, and these people all get to sleep, I 
am going into that lodge.”’ Falling-Star said, ‘‘We are just alike; 
that is the only way I can be killed.’”’ Of the lodge he was talking 
about, Falling-Star said, ‘‘I will go in and see if all are asleep, and 
will come back and tell you.’’ — ‘It is well,’’ said Double-Eyes. 

Falling-Star went to the lodge; and when he got there, he said, 
“Are all here asleep?’’ Some one answered, “No.” Falling-Star 
said, ‘‘That person who goes about biting off ears is coming here. 
You must all pretend to be asleep, and snore, and then you can kill 
him. The only way he can be killed is to build a big fire and throw 
some grease into the fire, and shake a medicine-rattle. If you do 
that, he will fall down and die.” 

The people in the lodge were glad when they heard this, and they 
said they would do as Falling-Star had told them. Then Falling- 
Star went back to Double-Eyes, and said to him, “All are asleep and 
snoring. Let us go! I will go in first.’”” — ‘“‘ No,”’ said Double-Eyes, 
“T will go in first.’”” — ‘‘ Very well,” said Falling-Star. 

They went to the lodge; and when they got close to it, they listened, 
and all were snoring. Falling-Star said again to Double-Eyes, “I 
will go in first.’”” — “‘ No,”’ said Double-Eyes, ‘‘I will go in first.’”” He 
entered; and when he was inside, Falling-Star closed the door and put 
his weight against it, and called out, ‘‘He has gone in!”’ The people 
arose quickly and built up a big fire. Double-Eyes was trying to get 
out everywhere, but Falling-Star was like a rock against the door. 

1 This fungus is called in Cheyenne is-t6-wd-ésh-kén, meaning ‘‘one’s ears,’’ with a 
diminutive, — perhaps ‘‘one’s small ears."’ It looks like the old-fashioned dried apples, 


which have been given the same name. 
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The people threw some grease into the fire, and shook a medicine- 
rattle, and Double-Eyes fell down dead. Next morning the people 
threw Double-Eyes out of doors. All those in the camp came about 
him, and recognized their own ears and took them. Falling-Star 
made a big sweat-house, and told the people to get into it and take a 
sweat, and to hold their ears against the sides of their heads. They 
did so; and when they came out, all had their ears on as natural as 
ever. 

While he was in this camp, he was told that they needed him at 
the next camp; that a lodge had been built for him, and a girl was 
waiting to marry him. Those people were worse off than any. An 
old woman lived there who scalped people. Falling-Star reached 
the place, and found it just as he had been told. His lodge was up, 
and the girl he was to marry was waiting for him. All the people 
had been scalped, and had their heads tied up. 

The old woman heard of his coming, and went over to see him. 
She said, ‘‘Why, grandson! I heard that you had arrived, and have 
come over to see you. I need two scalps to use on the robe I am 
fixing.’” — ‘‘Yes, grandmother,” said Falling-Star, ‘‘we heard you 
needed scalps, and that is why we came.” The girl had not been 
scalped; she had long hair, and so had Falling-Star. After a while 
he went over to the old woman’s lodge, taking his wife with him. 
She did not want to go into the lodge, she was afraid; but he coaxed 
her to go, yet it was a long time before she would go in. 

When thev entered, the old woman said, ‘‘I am glad to see you. 
You have nice hair.’’ — ‘“Yes,”’ said Falling-Star, ‘“we came here 
for that reason, because we heard you needed good scalps.” He told 
his wife to sit on the side away from the old woman, saying, ‘‘I will 
let her take my hair first.” The old woman made ready her knife, 
and walked over to Falling-Star to cut off his hair. As she came 
close to him, he struck her; and because he was made of stone, he 
knocked her down and killed her at the first blow. 

When the people heard that Falling-Star had killed this old woman, 
they all rushed into the lodge; and after they had seen that she was 
really dead, when they looked about the lodge, each man knew his 
own scalp hanging there. Now Falling-Star made a big sweat-house; 
and he told all the people to get in and take a sweat, and while they 
were sweating to hold their scalps on their heads. They did this; 
and when they came out of the sweat-house, their heads were perfect. 

Falling-Star married the girl, and lived always with these people. 


New York, N.Y. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN FRANCE OF PREHISTORIC STUDIES.—In 1919 
Dr. Henri Martin, once President of the Société Préhistorique Francaise, 
allotted for an indefinite period a tract of ground to American anthropolo- 
gists for the purposes of prehistoric excavation. The allotment, save for 
the title, is a gift; and it was the wish of the donor that a school should be 
established by Americans in connection with the excavations, where the 
students should have the opportunity of the study, classification, and dis- 
position of specimens. The site is contiguous to the Mousterian Station 
of La Quina, exploited for more than fifteen years by Dr. Martin, and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. It is near the town of Villebois-Lavalette, about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Angouleme (Charente). 

Such a school has now been established, under the joint auspices of the 
Archeological Institute of America and the American Anthropological 
Association. The original idea of Dr. Martin has been amplified, with the 
result that work has begun, and will be carried on, following somewhat the 
same lines as those adopted by the American Schools at Athens and Jeru- 
salem. 

The money necessary for the first year’s work was raised by subscription. 
A governing board of nine members was elected, and Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy of Yale University was appointed Director for one year 
from July 1, 1921. 

Excavations began the first week in July; and during two months of 
work a very fair result in specimens of the upper palzolithic epochs was 
attained. Most of these are Mousterian, as the site accorded the School 
by Dr. Henri Martin belongs to that culture. 

Plans for the second year, 1922-23, are given below. The activities of 
the School may be divided into work in the field, and work in the museum 
and lecture halls of Paris; and the former may be said to include both 
excavation and excursions. 

Beginning July 1, 1922, it is hoped to spend three months in excavation. 
The result in number of specimens is of less importance than the training 
in excavation and in the study of specimens that will be the duty and the 
privilege of the students. 

All the digging is done by the students and Director themselves. The 
technique of excavating a rock-shelter is different from that of all classical 
excavations, and from that of prehistoric sites in the open, and even from 
the methods of clearing out a prehistoric cavern. As always, the utmost 
rigorousness of observation and control is expected of the Director, and he 
in turn will require it of those under him. 

The study, classification, cleaning and mending, comparison and expo- 
sition, of the specimens found, will be taught. In doing this, full advan- 
tage will be taken of the advice, lectures, and facilities of Dr. Henri Martin. 
He has established on the ground a laboratory, complete in stone and bone 
collections of the Mousterian epoch, and containing a synoptic collection 
of neolithic and palezolithic France. The founder of this laboratory is 
most anxious, in his kindly interest, to help by precept and example. 
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The specimens that are likely to be found are flint Mousterian points, 
scrapers, and knives, and bones of contemporary animals, many of which 
bear marks of the flint implements used in battering and cutting. The 
most common animals represented are the bison, horse, reindeer, stag; 
besides the hyena, lion, fox, wolf, and wild boar. A few hundred feet away 
from the laboratory a fragment of mammoth tusk was discovered; human 
remains have also been found at La Quina; and there is always the chance 
that traces of Neanderthal man may be found. 

Other sites of later palzolithic man abound in the neighborhood, and it 
is hoped that it may even be possible to use part of the autumn in exca- 
vating a Gallo-Roman tumulus in southern France. 

It is of the highest importance that trips be made to the classical centre 
of Les Eyzies, whence the famous caves of Font de Gaume and Comba- 
relles, as well as the rock-shelters of La Ferracie, Le Moustier, La Made- 
leine, Laugeries Haute and Basse, and many others, may be visited. 

With good fortune, it may be that Professor Capitan, Mr. Peyrony, the 
Abbé Breuil, and others whose names are intimately connected with these 
sites, will be on the ground; in this case, judging from the universal rule 
of French scientific hospitality, it may be promised that the visit will be 
doubly interesting. 

A trip to the Pyrenees will be arranged, and it may be that Count Bé- 
gouen will again introduce the students to the wonders of the bisons of 
Tuc d’Audubert and the Sorcerer of Trois Fréres. 

Mas d’Azil, Gargas, and other Pyrenean caves must be seen; the detailed 
itinerary, of course, will depend on weather, time, and finance. In the 
spring, trips will be made to Brittany, where the megalithic monuments, 
especially the alignments near Carnac, will be studied; to some fortified 
camps, such as the beautiful Camp de Cesar near Dieppe; and to Alesia or 
some important Gallo-Roman site. 

In and around Paris are the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, the Muséum 
de Paléontologie Humaine, the Trocadéro Museum, and the great Musée 
des Antiquités Nationales at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. The students will be 
expected to familiarize themselves with the prehistoric sections of these, 
and, under the supervision of the Director, to specialize on some particular 
subject and write a thesis connected with it. 

There will be museum walks and lectures by the Director; but the main 
part of the instruction will come from attendance at the lectures of the 
Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris and of the other institutions in anthro- 
pology of the city. These are generously opened to the public freely; and 
the chance of hearing and of knowing personally the men who have made 
the French School and the museums famous, will be appreciated by the 
students. The names of Capitan, de Mortillet, Hervé, and Manouvrier 
at once suggest themselves. 

In comparative art, the collections in the Egyptian section of the Louvre, 
and paintings in the Luxembourg and especially in expositions of realistic 
modern art, must be visited. An appreciation of the place in the history 
of art, of the paleolithic and neolithic paintings, engravings, and carvings, 
cannot be gained without some knowledge of the history of technique 
through the years of history. 

Students may be admitted for the summer months; they will get the 
advantage of the field-work and of some of the excursions. Students classi- 
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fied as ‘‘regular”’ should enter for the whole period of twelve months; these 
will receive a certificate testifying to the amount and the quality of work 
done, and will be required to present a thesis showing at least the faculty 
of independent observation. 

For summer students, special experience in prehistoric archeology is 
not indispensable, though a short course of general reading and some visits 
to museums of prehistoric archeology are highly desirable. These will 
vary in individual cases. Those who have any idea of attending should 
write to the Chairman, who will advise them as to what is most feasible 
and desirable. Nor, for summer students, is an extended knowledge of 
French absolutely necessary; a few weeks on the ground, and the physical 
necessity of speaking French in daily life, will marvellously increase the stu- 
dents’ vocabulary. 

For ‘“regular’’ students, some knowledge of prehistoric archeology and 
of elementary anthropology is desirable. Those who intend entering should 
write to the Chairman, giving their experience and attainments. Some 
knowledge of French is here almost indispensable, though with diligent 
study during the summer, and the Director’s aid, the deficiency could be 
made up in part. 

The lectures and all the privileges of the School are free, but the students 
pay their own expenses. It may be said that the minimum allowance for 
living in France is from twenty to twenty-five francs a day. 

There will be a few opportunities for earning money at the excavations 
by doing some of the physical labor for which otherwise local workmen 
would have to be engaged. In Paris there are chances of earning money; 
but, as always, the time and energy put on outside duties hamper the best 
intensive work. 

Two scholarships— one of five thousand and one of two thousand francs — 
are offered for 1922-23; these will be awarded by competition. Applicants 
should have some knowledge of prehistoric archeology, not necessarily in 
the European field, and some acquaintance with French. A long course 
of preparation is not absolutely necessary. 

There will also be established probably a small loan fund; this may be 
used to tide deserving students over an emergency. 

Students of both sexes are admitted. 

The work of the School begins July 1 of each year, and continues for one 
year. 

The time is divided between excavations, excursions, and study in mu- 
seums. This is supplemented by attendance at lectures given by French 
scholars and by the American Director. 

Accommodations near the excavations, while not luxurious, are readily 
obtained, and the reasonable comfort and well-being of the men and women 
are looked out for. 

Those who consider entering the school, whether or not applicants for 
scholarships, and whether or not intending to pass the entire year in the 
School, should address the Chairman as soon as possible. Requests for 
information of any kind concerning the School should also be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Board. 

CHARLES PEABODY, Chairman. 
PEABODY MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Two LEGENDS OF THE MojAvE-APACHE, TOLD BY CAPTAIN J1Im (Hoo- 
KUT-A-GO-CHE, “‘ NOSE-TIED-UP’’) OF THAT TRIBE. 1. Story of the Flood.— 
One time there were people living underneath the world. They sent out 
one little bird to find another place, maybe in the upper earth. The bird 
flew north, east, south, west. Not find anything. Then people make 
ladder of vines like grape-vines, leading up to upper world. Send bird 
up the ladder, and people followed the bird. After they reached the top, 
they heard a noise, and they went to the top of the ladder and looked down. 
They saw big waters coming out of the hole. 

Now they left Old Lady Frog down there. They thought she made 
water, and it covered the earth. Before the water came very high, they 
made a box, and put something to eat in it. They chose a girl, and put 
her in the box. They told her she would live when all the people were 
drowned. They told her when the box hit four times on the sky, she was 
to make a little hole. Then the water came, and all the people were drowned. 
The box floated on the water. 

By and by the box struck the sky four times, and then it rested on the 
ground at the top of Mount Montezuma (or maybe at Mount Montezuma 
well, four miles east of Jerome, across the Verde River). The girl moved 
in the box. She opened the little hole or door, and came out from the box. 
She thought she would see the people, but she was all alone. 

After some time she knew she was the only one, and she wanted to make a 
baby. She went to a little waterfall and lay down under it. (Here the 
illustration was made by pouring water from a small earthen dish, and the 
question was asked, ‘‘Do you want me to tell you right?"’ in other words, 
exactly as it was.) Ina few days she gave birth toagirl. Now there were 
two girls in the world; and when she grew up, her mother told her how 
conception took place, but they could find no waterfall at that time. They 
took a vessel of water, and used that in the same manner as the waterfall. 
Soon the daughter gave birth to a boy, and called his name Jesus. 

When the boy was four days old, the mother said to her daughter, ‘“‘Go 
out on the hills and get some fruit.” She went on the hills and gathered 
some guava-seed. She heard an eagle coming in the sky, and the eagle 
came and carried her away to Montezuma Mountain on the top — very 
high. The eagles killed her and ate her. 

Little baby Jesus staid with his grandmother, and they gave him mescal 
to suck. He grew older. When the boy was getting grown, he asked his 
grandmother where his mother was; what was his name besides “grand- 
son."’ She told him that when he was four days old, the eagles took her 
away and killed her. 

Then the boy became a man, and told all the people he was going to kill 
the big steer. The steer was very big, and lay on the ground like a root. 
The boy told a man to dig a hole for him, and the man finished the hole. 
It was toward the head of the steer, under his heart. The boy made a 
little fire, and got his knife red-hot. He went down into the hole, and ran 
the knife into the heart of the steer. The steer struggled, and stuck his 
horn so far into the ground that he nearly killed the boy. He thought about 
the eagles, how they had killed his mother. He wanted the blood and brains 
of the steer. He took the blood and smeared it all over himself, and put 
the brains on his head and made handles in front — of the hide. Now he 
was ready to go. 
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He went to top of Mountain of Montezuma, where the eagles lived, and 
lay on his back when he heard them coming. They carried him to their 
nest. They told their children, ‘‘I have brought you something to eat.” 
They struck the boy with a rock. The steer’s brains and blood came out. 
They told their young to eat, and they would hunt some more. Then 
they flew away and left the young with him. Both tried to eat meat. Boy 
said, ““Sh-sh-sh!”" Then he asked, ‘‘ Where does your mother sit?” They 
told him the rock where she usually sat. He took a lot of pine pitch and 
put it on top of the rock where she sat. Then, when she returned, she 
dropped on the rock, and her feet stuck so she could not get them out. 
Then the boy put the pine pitch on the rock where the father sat. He was 
hunting, and heard a great noise. It was the struggle between the boy 
and the eagles. He came flying, and was stuck to his rock: so the boy 
took a stick and killed him. He took both young ones and threw them 
down the side of the mountain. 

Now he did not know how he would get down. He tried to sing a medi- 
cine-song. He put the medicine on his hands; and while he was singing, 
he pressed his hands and head down, and the rock began to go down the 
mountain. Half way down he saw an old lady carrying a basket, and he 
called, ‘‘Grandmother, come and get me!’’ She asked, ‘‘ How did you get 
up there? No one can get up there. The eagles will kill you.’’ He said, 
“‘T killed all of the eagles. Come and get me!” 

The rocks were very sharp. The old lady turned herself into a bat, and 
began to climb by the rocks. She carried her basket by her head-rope. 
She wanted to carry him down in the basket, but he thought the head- 
string was too slender. She told him to put a big blue rock in to test it. 
He did so, and it held the weight. Then he took out the rock and climbed 
in himself. She told him, ‘‘Sit in the basket. Do not open your eyes! 
If you do, the string will break and kill us.’’ So he sat with his eyes tight 
closed. By and by he thought he would open his eyes and see if what she 
told him was true. He opened his eyes, and the string broke, and they 
fell. The grandmother was hurt: legs, arms, and hands (wrists) broken. 
The boy says, ‘‘I will cure you right away.’’ (Here the interpreter de- 
monstrated by rolling up his sleeve and rubbing his forearm until he obtained 
some tiny bits of dead skin, and these he used.) So the boy touched the 
broken places with the substance he gathered from his skin, and moisture 
from his tongue, and they were well at once. 

2. A Story of Coyote (Ca-tha-ta-han-na). — In the beginning, people say, 
if a person dies, they can come back to earth in four days. 

Coyote says, “No, if person dies, they cannot come back.” 

Coyote had a daughter. Medicine-Man poisoned her, then she died. 
Then Coyote asked people, ‘‘Did you say the dead could return in four 
days? My daughter is dead.” 

People said, ‘‘ You said the dead could not come back.”’ 

People said, ‘‘We have nothing to do with Coyote’s daughter. She 
cannot come back.”’ 


M. K. GouLp. 
Two PLains CREE TALES. 1. Wisd'kitcd’x and Buzzard.1— Wisa’kitca’x 
was travelling. He killed a buffalo, and cooked the carcass. While waiting 


1 This story was told by George Adsit in relating the origin of the unfeathered head 
and neck of the buzzard. He heard it from the Plains Cree. Compare PAES 9: 129. 
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for it to cook, he fell asleep. When he awoke, he found that Buzzard had 
eaten all, leaving only the bones. He lay down, concealing himself among 
the bones, and never moved. Buzzard, thinking Wisa’kitca’x had left, came 
close up to the bones. Wisa’kitc4’x seized him by the legs and beat him. 
He then spit on his head and pushed it into his anus. He walked around 
for about a week with Buzzard’s head this way. Then he pulled it out and 
examined it. Buzzard was still alive; but his head and neck had become 
rotten, and all the feathers had come off. Wisa’kitca’x now transformed 
him into the turkey-buzzard, saying, ‘‘Henceforth you shall be the buzzard, 
and all shall know you as acarrion-bird. You shall always have this mark 
of a rotten head and neck, because you stole my meat. People shall call 
you ugly.”’” Before this Buzzard was handsome, like Eagle. 

2. Wisd’kitca’x and the Buffalo- Marrow.! — Wisa’kitca’x was travelling 
along Milk River (?), and saw a bladder of buffalo-marrow floating on 
the stream. He picked it up, ate the contents, and threw the empty bladder 
into the river. The bladder made foam, and since then there has been foam 
on all water. The marrow worked in him, and he began to defecate. Every 
little distance he had to stop. At last he could not move away, but defe- 
cated without ceasing at one place. A lake formed, and he was now in 
danger of drowning. He called on the willow-trees for help. Each kind 
of willow came one after another, and bent over to pull him out. As he 
took hold of each, it broke. At last the red willow came and drooped over. 
He took hold of it, and was pulled out.2, Wisa’kitc4’x was very grateful 
for this help, and, as a mark of distinction, painted the bark of this tree red 
and its berries white. The lake Wisa'kitca’x defecated remained in this 
place. It zs called ‘‘ Stinking Lake’’ by the whites, and ‘‘ Pagé’gi’’ by the 
Blackfoot. The stench of the lake can be smelled several miles away. 
The lake is north of the Sweet-Grass Hills in Alberta. 

James A. TEIT. 
SPENCES BrIpDGE, B.C. 


TRADITIONAL BELIEF CONCERNING THE GENERATION OF THE OPOSSUM 
(Didelphys virginiana, L.). — The opossum figures in the folk-lore of the 
North American Indians, the negroes and whites of the South, and the 
natives of Mexico. Such stories as the writer has seen concern the opos- 
sum’s hairless tail, its broad grin when in the attitude of fear or anger, its 
habit of feigning death (‘‘playing ’possum”’), and its use for food. There 
seems to be no published reference to the prevalent notion regarding the 
mode of generation in this animal, — a notion which is deeply ingrained in 
the popular mind, from New Jersey to the Rio Grande River. This general 
belief is that the opossum copulates through the nostrils, and that the 
female blows the fruit of conception into the pouch. This is illustrated by 
the following note, dated April, 1921, sent to me from Tucson, Ariz., by 
J. Ross Thurman: ‘‘There are many old men in the South who believe 
the old Southern adage that the organ of the male [opossum] is forked, and 
the intercourse takes place in the nose of the female. As ridiculous as this 
sounds, I have never heard of any one who could deny it or explain it.” 

1 This story was told by George Adsit, who heard it from the Plains Cree. 

2 This part of the story seems to bear a resemblance to the Thompson story of Coyote, 
who was in a deep hole, unable to get out. He called on all the animals, who came one 
after another and hung their tails over. At last one pulled him out. 
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There are several phenomena that form the basis of this belief. In the 
first place, the copulatory organ of the male is bifurcate, corresponding to 
the double nostrils; and in the second place, the female, just before par- 
turition, may be seen with her nose in the pouch, licking it clean for the 
reception of the young. 

Now, opossums, including females near term, have doubtless been kept 
in captivity in all parts of their habitat; and interested though unscientific 
persons, on numerous occasions, must have observed pregnant females 
more or less intent upon preparation of the pouch. Dr. Middleton Michel 
alone has recorded observations on the birth of the opossum,! and has 
shown that it occurs after the manner of all mammals; but his further obser- 
vations were faulty, in that he failed to see how the young reach the pouch. 
He concluded that the mother transfers them to the teats with her lips 
orher tongue. Thisinterpretation has been copied in the current text-books 
on zoélogy, and has been applied to all marsupials. 

Popular traditions of this kind are well worth investigating. This is 
illustrated by the experience of Caldwell in his search for the monotreme 
egg, which, according to native tradition, is laid into the pouch and there 
incubated, the embryo being later attached to the teat for nutriment. 
Caldwell had more faith in this tradition than in the opinion of the learned 
Richard Owen, who contended, on a priori grounds, that the Ornitho- 
rhynchus is not oviparous. Caldwell’s searches were rewarded, and he was 
able to send to the 1884 meeting of the Royal Society of London this fa- 
mous cablegram: ‘‘ Monotremes oviparous, ova meroblastic.’’? 

In like manner popular opinion in the South seemed to indicate that 
the mother-opossum in some way assisted the young at birth; but experi- 
ments with newly born pouch young had convinced me that she did not 
actually transfer them to the pouch. On Feb. 8, 1920, I witnessed the 
birth, and found the following facts to obtain: The mother sits on her 
haunches, and, as the young emerge, she licks them free of the amniotic 
fluid, after which the tiny beings, less than a half-inch long, scamper up 
into the pouch and find the teats, reaching the place of safety and food 
entirely by their own efforts, without further aid on the part of the mother. 
The observation is difficult to make, since it takes the foetus but a few 
seconds to make the trip; hence it is no wonder that an air of mystery 
should surround the advent of these bits of flesh into the world. It is of 
interest to note that the above-described performance is that of a foetus of 
only ten days’ gestation. 

As to the manner of mating of the opossum, Selenka and the present 
writer have shown this to occur as in other mammals. 

The explanation given above is offered as though the legend were of 
indigenous origin. In this connection, however, Dr. H. M. Evans, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of California, has called my attention 
to the European legend of the ‘‘unlicked bear’’* (der ungeleckte Bar), which 
has been traced from post-Aristotelian times to the present day by Dr. 

1 Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, III (1850). 

2 Caldwell, Phil. Trans., 1887; Am. Nat., 1887, 489-492. 

3 Elze makes the following quotation from Shakespeare (Henry VI, Part III, act iii, 
sc. 2):— 

‘*Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp 
That carries no impression like the dam.” 
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Curt Elze.1. According to this fable, stripped of the many fanciful details 
and variations that accumulated in the course of centuries, the young bear 
is brought forth a formless mass of flesh, which the mother-bear must lick 
until the limbs appear and the foetus takes on bear-like shape. According 
to some versions, the she-bear gives birth to its young through the mouth. The 
latter point is of special significance in comparison with the local traditional 
belief that the opossum blows her young into the pouch. Whether or not 
there is any genetic connection between the two legends, I am unable to say. 
It would be interesting to know if a similar belief exists in Australia, the 
home of all the marsupials except the opossums of North and South America. 
British folk-lore literature seems to be silent on this point. 

Although as early as 1642 Ambrosinus figured a well-formed bear-foetus 
in his ‘‘Paralipomena Historie Omnium Animalium,”’ the fable of the 
unlicked bear has persisted to the present day. In view of this fact, we 
may be inclined to wonder how long the legend described above may be 
expected to endure in America. 

CARL HARTMAN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY, 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


NoTE ON THE GrouND-HoG MytTH AND ITs ORIGIN. —On p. 521 of 
Vol. 32 (No. 126) of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, in the article 
under ‘‘ Notes and Queries’”’ by J. Newell Wardle of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, on Ground-Hog Day, I notice an error. Miss 
Wardle says Candlemas Day, Feb. 2, is forty days after Epiphany. Epiph- 
any is Jan. 6, or twelve days after Christmas Day, — the day on which 
the Magi reached the child Jesus to offer their gifts. Candlemas Day, or 
Ground-Hog Day, is Feb. 2. The feast Miss Wardle has in mind was the 
Nativity, or Christmas Day. Her use of the word ‘Epiphany’? makes 
her article all wrong. The Catholic Encyclopedia gives a perfect history 
of the fixing of the dates of the Nativity and Candlemas Day. 


IpA M. ScHAAF. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MANDRAKE, A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—The present active interest 
in the development of the mandrake legend, as evidenced by the publication 
of four important articles on the subject, will justify the following supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes. The studies in question all appeared in 
the year 1917, and are as follows: — 


FRAZER, Str J. G., “Jacob and the Mandrakes’’ (Proc. Brit. Acad., 
VIII, and now reprinted in his ‘Folklore in the Old Testament,” II). 

Harris, J. RENDALL, “The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite” (Bull. 
John Rylands Lib. [Manchester], 3 : 354-381, and now reprinted in his 
“Ascent of Olympus’”’). 

LAUFER, BERTHOLD, “‘La Mandragore’’ (T’oung pao, 2° sér., XVIII, 
30 p.). 

STARCK, TayLor, ‘Der Alraun: ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde”’ 
(Ottendorfer Mem. Ser. Germ. Monographs, 14). 


1 Archiv f. d. Gesellsch. d. Naturwiss. u. d. Technik, 5, 1913. 
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Although these often supplement one another admirably, much yet re- 
mains to be gleaned. In particular, the modern developments and distor- 
tions of the legend have not been brought together and examined critically. 
Of the four, Starck gives the most usable bibliography. Many of the cita- 
tions below are at second-hand; and, as a result, it is impossible to estimate 
correctly the importance of some contributions. As far as possible, those 
which seem significant and those which promise to be unimportant are 
indicated. 
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Bibliographical: 
Index Catalogue of the Library in the Surgeon-General’s Office, series ' 


I and 2. 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 25 (1905) : 1542 (review of Ran- 
dolph). 

MARZELL (Mitt. zur Gesch. d. Medizin, 12 [1912] : 367), review of 
Schlosser (not important). 

— ‘Volkskundliches aus den Kriauterbiichern des 16. Jahrhunderts” 
(Zs. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 24 [1914] : 17). 

— “Zauberpflanzen”’ (Naturwiss. Wochenschrift, n. F., 8: No. 11). 

“‘Alraune und Spiezehdlzli’’ (Schweizer Volkskunde, 7 [1917] : 76). 

NoRLIND, T., “Skattsigner’’ (Festskrift utgiven af Lunds Universitet 
[1918], 1 

TayLor (JAFL 31 [1918] : 562-563), review of Starck. 

Voss (Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol., 17 [1918] : 430-438), review of 
Starck. 

CRANE 


General: 
Brit. Med. Jour., 1890, I : 620. 
KRONFELD, 
SCHELL (Zs. f. rhein. u. westfal. Volksk., 1 : 55 ff.). 
KENNEDY, 

84 [1906] 


DejAcE, “‘La mandragore”’ (Scalpel [Liége], 60 [1907-08] : 139 ff.). 

Zisrt, Cesky Lid, cited by Polivka (Zs. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 14 [1914] : 336). 

KILLERMANN, S., ‘ Der Alraun, eine — und kulturhistorische Studie” 
(Naturwiss. dace [Jena], n. F., 16 [1917] : 137-144). 

Anonymous, “Legend of the a rede (Annals of Medical History, 
1 [1917] : 102-105). 


“Mandrake in Folk-Medicine”’ (Lancet [London], 2 [1917] : 776). 

“Unsere Pflanzen hinsichtlich ihrer Namenserklarung”’ (Zs. f. d. 
deutschen Unterricht, 11 [1897] : 161 “e 

KLAPPER (Mitt. d. schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 7 : 22-29, passim). 

“Mavipayopas” (Aaoypadia, 6 [1917] : soak, 

TATE, 

vember] : 270-273). 


SOHNS, 


(Mod. Lang. Notes, 33 [1918] : 417-421), review of Frazer, 
Harris, and Starck. 
HARTLAND (Man, 1918 : 48), review of Frazer. 





: 25-27). 


M., ‘“Zauberpflanzen und Amulette’’ (Vienna, 1898), 41-48. 


‘“‘Mandragora, an historical sketch’’ (New York Med. Jour., 
: 841-844). 


“Concerning Mandrakes’” (Occult Review, 1918 [No- 
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Lecierc, H., ‘Une plante magique :la mandragore” (Paris médicale, 
28 [1918] : 150-153 [suppl.]). 

— “La mandragore : ancétre des anésthetiques” (Jbid., 28 : 204-208 
[suppl.]). 

Horr, L., “Pflanzauber und Pflanzenfetische’”’ (Kosmos, 1918 : 66-71). 
Contains nothing new, I believe. 

HameEN, L., “ Die beriihmteste aller Zauberwurzeln” (Das Buch fiir Alle 
[Stuttgart], 1920 : 335-338 [No. 17]). 





Oriental and Classical: 3 


: Junius, FR., Observationes in Willerami ... Cantici canticorum 
(Amstel., 1655). 

Curtis, “Mandrake of the Bible’’ (Texas Med. Journ., 18 [1902- 
03] : 419). 

Gruppe, Griechische Religionsgeschichte, 852, 1292. 

PauLy-WIssowA-KROLL (Realenzyklopidie, s.v. ‘‘ Hekate,’’ col. 2781). 

Kou_er, K., ‘‘Seltsame Vorstellungen und Brauche in der biblischen und 
rabbinischen Literatur : I. Das Erdmannlein”’ (Arch. f. Religionswiss., 
13 [1909] : 75-79) 

SCHELENZ, ‘‘Pflanzensymbolik bei Shakespeare”’ (Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 
26 [1916] : 156), citing a Japanese parallel. 

DENNISON, W., Studies in Early Christian Art (Univ. of Mich.), Index. 

Uun.itzscu, E., ‘ Sexuelle Volksheilkunde in Persien’’ (Zs. f. Sexualwiss., 
5 [1918-19)). 

HEIDE, F., ‘‘Alrunen i det gamle Aegypten”’ (Tidsskrift f. hist. Botanik, 
1 [1918-19] : 9-22), with abundant references.? 





The Mandrake as a Puppet: 
FREISSAUFF, Salzburger Sagen (Vienna, 1880), 245-246. 
Krainz, Mythen und Sagen aus dem steirischen Hochlande (Bruck, 
1880), 148, No. 105. 
LEEB, W., Sagen Niederésterreichs (Vienna, 1892), 10-12, Nos. 19-20. 
OstwaLp, P., ‘Zwei photographien von Alraunen’”’ (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthrop., 1892 : 425 ff.). 
ANDREE, “ Niedersichsische Zauberpuppen” (Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 9 
[1899] : 333-335). 
SIEFFERT, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum, IX—X (1902). 
KAHLE, ‘Zu den niedersachsischen Zauberpuppen”’ (Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 
13 [1903] : 298-300). 
MonkeE, “Zum Kapitel der Alraune’’ (Brandenburgia, 12 [1904] : 472). 
Krauss, “Ein altwiener Alraunmannchen”’ (Anthropophyteia, 10 
[1913] : 29-33) and references. 
Husine, “Zum Riibenzagel : 1. Die Schnitzfigur” (Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 
24 [1914] : 322). 
1 The foundation of further studies as regards the Oriental forms of the legend is 
Laufer’s article. Note also his suggested etymology of ‘‘mandragora"’ at the very end. 
? I believe that I have seen a reference to a book by Heide on the mandrake, the first 
of a series on the subject, but the citation escapes me. 
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PotivKa, “‘Die Entstehung eines dienstbaren Kobolds aus einem Ej” 
(Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 28 [1918] : 55-56) and references. 

DoprirzscH, A., ‘Von Alraunen” (Mitt. d. Ver. f. sachsische Volks- 
kunde, 7 [1918] : 265-267). 

SARTORI, Sitte und Brauch, 2 : 21, n. 64. 


Literary Allusions: 

Mandragorius seu Historia Shahiludii, 1694 (copy in the Ridgway Branch, 
Library Company of Philadelphia). 

Cranstoun, A., Poems of A. Montgomerie (Scottish Text Soc., 1887), 
p. 61, v. 71; p. 69, v. 289; and notes, pp. 307, 314 (‘‘ Mandrag”’ used as 
an objurgation; cf. “alrun’’ so used in PAuLI, Schimpf und Ernst 
[ed. Oesterley], 100, No. 136). 

“*Alrawn’ synonymous with ‘witch’’’ (Hess. Bl. f. Volkskunde, 12 
[1913] : 191). 

KAHLE, Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Altertum, 8 [1905] : 710-722 (Hol- 
berg calls them ‘“‘dragedukker’’). 

SCHELENZ, Shakespeares Wissen auf dem Gebiete der Arznei- und Volks- 
kunde (Leipzig, 1914), I : 213, 223, 226. 

HorrMANN, E. T. A., “ Klein Zaches genannt Zinnober”’ (cf. J. G. Robert- 
so1, Hist. Germ. Lit., 482). 

Donne, J., ‘‘Go catch a falling star, 

Get with child a mandrake root.” 

Coxuitz, “M. H. G. alrune’”’ (Mod. Lang. Notes, 34 [1919] : 52-53). 

Hivka, Lit. bl. f. germ. u. rom. Philol., 40 [1919] : 310 (a French MS. of 
1496). 

Boerum, “ Volksglaube und Volksbrauch in Vossens Idyllen”’ (Zs. d. Ver. 
f. Volksk., 29 [1919] : 8). On Fouqué’s “‘Galgenmannlein” see Jbid., 
28 [1918] : 41. 

DESAIVRE (Rev. des trad. pop., 20 [1905] : 463 [Le printemps d’yver, 
1572}). 

Marston, Eastward Ho, v, iv (Bullen, 3 : 114); and Insatiate Countess, 
IV, v (Bullen, 3 : 219). 

CurtTo, Le trad. pop. nel Morgante maggiore (Casal, 1918), 139. 

SEELIGER, E. K., Priaps Ende (a novel in answer to the one by Hans 
Heinz Ewers analyzed by Starck). 





Minor Matters: 
BERBERICH, H., “Das Herbarium Apuleii’’ (Anglist. Forsch., 5). 
FiscHer, A., Aberglauben unter den Angelsachsen (Programm, 1891). 
Woop-MartTIN, Traces of the Early Faiths in Pre-Christian Ireland, 

2 : 197-198. 

Shakespeare’s England, 1 : 524. 
SCHRIJNEN, J., Nederlandsche Volkskunde, 1: 130; 2: 
bloom on Christmas Eve). 

RocHHoLz, Schweizersagen aus dem Aargua (Aarau, 1857), 2 : 42-43, 
Nos. 267-268 (conceived as a bird). 

DrRIJVER, Velerlei beelden (Amsterdam, 1919), ‘‘Het galgemannetije.” 

PANZER, FR., Beitrige, 1 : 80, 250, 369; 78, 298. 
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Kwuunau, R., Schles. Sagen, 2 : 654 (cf. 3 : 479); 2 : 45; 3 : 16, 190. 

ScHROER (Zs. f. deutsche Myth., 2 (1855) : 426. 

Korrespondenzbl. f. siebenb. Landesk., 23 (1900), s. v. “‘ Minarken”’ 
(see Jahresberichte, 1900 : 377). 

Zs. f. Volksk. (ed. Veckenstedt), 4 (1892) : 165 (Almranzel). 

On the Greek ‘‘Modv”’ see W. Schwartz (Zs. f. Ethnologie, 14 [1882] : 
133-141). 

The Etymology of the Names: 

VERCOUILLIE, J. (Bull. de l’acad. roy. de Belgique, cl. des lettres, 1911 : 
455)- 

FRANCK, Etymologisch woordenboek. 

Torp, Etymologisches Worterbuch. Cf. “‘Hellraune,’’ Gépfert (Beiheft 
to Zs. f. deutsche Wortf., 3). 

Puscariu, Rumanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 90, No. 1049 
(it has acquired the meaning ‘‘membrum virile”’ in Rumanian). 

See Laufer’s suggestion in the closing pages of his article. 


The Effusion from the Body: 

EBERMANN, “Zur Aberglaubenliste in Vintlers Pluemen der Tugent”’ 
(Zs. d. V. f. Volksk., 23 [1913] : 16). 

G6rz, Ueber Erektion und Ejakulation bei Erhangten (Diss., Berlin, 
1898). 

SrrAcK, H. L., Der Blutaberglaube und Ritualmord. 

SCHAURER, K., Ueber einen aus der Mandragorawurzel extrahierbaren, 
fettahnlichen, auf Frésche stark giftigen Kérper (Diss. 1913). 


The Hand of Glory: 
LIEBRECHT (Germania, 16 [1871] : 228). 
BARHAM, R. H., Ingoldsby Legends. 
AINSWORTH, Rookwood, ch. ii. 
BAKER, F. ( AA 1 [1888] : 51-74). 
SEBILLOT (Rev. des trad. pop., 5 [1890] : 592). 
LEATHER, E. M., Folklore of Herefordshire, p. 55, 1912. 
HENDERSON, W., Notes on the Folklore of the Northern Counties, 239. 
KOHLER, R. (Zs. f. deutsche Myth., 4 [1859] : 182-183). 


Bolte has collected many references in his edition of ‘‘Montanus”’ (p. 
625). The two following citations may be in point: A. Gittée, ‘‘De hand 
en de vingeren in het volksgeloof’’ (Los en Vast, 1890 : 209-260 [cited in 
Catalogus van Folklore, No. 2753 d]; and Peacock, ‘‘Executed Criminals 
and Folk-Medicine’’ (Folk-Lore, 12 [1896] : 268 ff.). 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ‘ DREAM-BREAD”’ STORY ONCE MORE. — The following verses (to 
the tune of “ Pop goes the Weasel”) were communicated to me through the 
mediation of Mr. Max Deutch by Mr. Frank Wolff. They were composed 
by the latter in conjunction with an employee of the St. Louis Post-Office. 
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He is unable to identify any part as his contribution, and knows the tale 
merely as a floating anecdote. The theme will be recognized at once as 
that of the ‘‘Three Dreams, or the Dream-Bread Story,’’ which has been 
discussed at length by Paull F. Baum in this Journal (30 [1917] : 378 ff.). 
The substitution of ‘‘heaven’”’ for ‘‘hell’’ as the destination of the second 
dreamer is a minor innovation not restricted to this version. This is one 
more testimony of the immortality of the three-dreams motif; and it has, 
I am told, even descended to the vaudeville repertory. 


Two Irishmen and a Hebrew one day 
Went out for recreation. 
They took enough provisions along 
To spend a week’s vacation. 
One night they got lost in the woods; 
The night was dark and lonely. 
At last the food they had gave out, 
Except a piece of baloney. 
As one of them took up a knife, 
I said, ‘‘It’s no use of carving, 
For if we share this piece of baloney, 
It won’t keep us from starving.”’ 
So I suggested we all go to sleep, 
And so did Maloney. 
And the one that had the best of dreams 
Wins the piece of baloney. 
The following morn we all got up, 
It was quarter after seven. 
One of them said: ‘‘I had a dream, 
I died and went to heaven; 
St. Peter met me at the gate, 
Riding on a pony. 
I guess that dream couldn’t be beat, 
So that wins the piece of baloney.” 
The other one said: “I too had a dream; 
I died and went to heaven; 
St. Peter met me at the gate, 
Stuck out his hand, and said, ‘ Hello, Maloney!’ 
I guess that dream couldn’t be beat, 
So that wins the piece of baloney.” 
The Hebrew said: ‘It’s true, my friend, 
That you were sleeping. 
The reason why I know it is 
’Cause I was peeping. 
I saw you both go up in heaven; 
And, believe me, I was lonely; 
I thought you’d never come back again, 
So I got up and ate the baloney.” 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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REVIEWS. 


Indianermarchen aus Siidamerika, Herausgegeben von THEODOR Kocu- 
GRUNBERG, Verlag bei EUGEN DIEDERICHs in Jena (Die Marchen der 
Weltliteratur, herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH VON DER LEYEN und PAUL 
ZAUNERT). Buchausstattung von Hanns Anker, 1920. iv +343 p. 16°. 


THE admirable series of volumes devoted to the world literature of stories 
has recently received a notable addition in the book under review. The 
editors, Friedrich von der Leyen and Paul Zaunert, have performed their 
task in the most praiseworthy manner; and the printers, under the direction 
of Hanns Anker, have produced a book of unusual beauty and good. taste. 

Within the last few years the remotest parts of the earth have yielded 
up their harvest of popular tales; but for many reasons, mostly physical, 
the vast continent of South America has contributed but a relatively small 
contingent, and the most valuable collection of its folk-lore did not appear 
until 1915, when W. E. Roth published, in the Thirtieth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, his precious ‘‘Inquiry into the Ani- 
mism and Folklore of the Guiana Indians.” 

A year later Theodor Koch-Griinberg published his interesting book of 
travel, ‘‘Vom Roroima zum Orinoco” (Berlin, 1916), the second volume of 
which contained ‘‘Mythen und Legenden der Taulipang- und Arekuna- 
Indianer,’’—fifty stories in text and German translation. 

No more suitable editor could have been found for a general collection of 
South American tales; and for the first time the general reader, as well as 
the special student, has at his disposal a broad but fairly adequate survey 
of the whole field. Details of the editor’s sources, with reference to the 
geography of the collection, will be given later. 

The stories comprise every class of Mdrchen, from myths of the creation 
and deluge to fables and popular tales, and afford interesting material for 
comparison with the folk-lore of other races and continents. The editor 
has treated this fascinating branch of research in his collection of tales 
referred to above and in the condensed notes to the present work. I shall 
mention first a few of the most striking examples of resemblances between 
the tales of the North American and South American Indians, and then 
those which are like the popular tales of the Old World. 

No. 7 (‘‘Die Speerbeine,’”’ p. 26) relates the story of two brothers who 
visit a party of spirits in a wood. One brother gets drunk, and his feet are 
burned off by the fire under his hammock. He sharpens his bones, and 
learns how to spear animals by them. The younger brother fears him, and 
tells relatives they must destroy him. They use swiftly-flying birds to 
lure him from his hammock, and thus kill him. 

This motif occurs frequently in North American Indian tales. In A. L. 
Kroeber, ‘‘Gros Ventre Myths and Tales’’ (PaAM 1 : 82), ‘‘Clotted- 
Blood,’”’ the hero, comes to a camp where there is a man with a sharp leg. 
“He caused those who came, to play at kicking with him. Clotted-Blood 
put a limb of a cottonwood under his robe. They played, and he proved 
superior to the man. Then the man kicked at him with his sharpened leg. 
Clotted-Blood threw the stick out, and the other’s foot pierced it. Thena 
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large cottonwood-tree stood there. In the top of it stuck this man. Clotted- 
Blood left him there to starve.’’ In the same author's ‘Cheyenne Tales” 
(JAFL 11 : 169 [No. 12]) there was a man whose leg was sharpened so he 
could stick to a tree. He could not do this trick more than four times. A 
white man comes, and asks him to sharpen his leg, but is told he must not 
do the trick more than four times. In his vanity he does it a fifth time, 
and is stuck in the tree and starves. In No. 57 of Dorsey and Kroeber's 
“Traditions of the Arapaho” (FM 5 : 112), the hero sharpens his leg, and 
kills buffalo by kicking; in No. 108 (p. 257) he tries to kill comrades, but is 
overcome and killed himself; in No. 109 (p. 258) he tries to get up a kicking- 
match, then in anger attacks friends, and is killed himself by one who swal- 
lows a rock and lets the leg-sharpener kick the stone. In R. H. Lowie’s 
“The Assiniboine’ (PaAM 4: 118) some boys are playing the “eye- 
juggling’ game. One of the boys cuts his feet off, and whittles his legs to 
a point. He then jumps into the bush, calling an antelope by name, and the 
dead antelope is found with a stick through it. These two games are imi- 
tated by the hero of the story to his discomfiture. On p. 184 of the same 
work, one of several companions sharpens his legs and kicks his comrade, 
but afterwards cures him; on p. 186, one comrade kicks the other with 
his sharpened legs, and kills him. 

Reference has been made above to the “eye-juggling’’ game, one of the 
most curious motifs in North American Indian tales, and until recently not 
known in the Southern Continent. Koch-Griinberg (No. 40, ‘‘Das Au- 
genspiel’’) gives a Taulipang story in which a crab sent its eyes to the sea, 
and then recalled them. A jaguar was watching the crab, and wanted to 
see the trick. The crab sends its eyes, and only the empty sockets are left. 
Then the eyes are recalled. The jaguar insists on having its own eyes sent. 
The crab sends them and recalls them. The second time a fish swallows 
them. The jaguar tries to kill the crab, but it jumps into the water and 
escapes. A king vulture anoints the jaguar’s eye-sockets with sap of a 
tree, and cures him. Since then the jaguar kills animals for the vulture 


‘ 


to eat. 

The many North American versions of this story are conveniently enu- 
merated by T. T. Waterman in ‘The Explanatory Element in the Folk- 
Tales of the North-American Indians’’ (JAFL 27 : 44), and are too well 
known to be repeated here. Many of these versions are explanatory, as is 
the South American tale. 

In a Bolivian story (Koch-Griinberg, No. 104, ‘‘Die Pfeilketten”’), 
Abaangui, the grandfather of the Guarayu, had two sons. One day each 
of them shot an arrow towards heaven, so that it stuck fast in the heavenly 
vault. Then each shot a second arrow into the first, and so on until two 
arrow-chains reached from heaven to earth. On these they climbed to 
heaven, and remain there changed into sun and moon. 

For the numerous North American Indian versions of this widespread 
story, see Waterman (ut supra, p. 41). For the relation of the South 
American story to the North American Indian versions, see R. H. Lowie’s 
admirable article, ‘‘The Test-Theme in North American Mythology” 
(JAFL 21 : 102). 

One of the most curious motifs in Koch-Griinberg is No. 68 (‘‘ Der rol- 
lende Totenschadel’’), in which a band of hunters camp in a forest, and 
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prepare all sorts of game for eating. They then leave a lad to guard things. 
He sees a suspicious mysterious figure spying around, but his story is be- 
lieved by his father only. He hangs his hammock in the woods, and he 
and his son escape when a kurupira and his band come at night and kill 
and eat all the other hunters. The skull of one of the hunters asks to be 
taken home; the man agrees, and drags it after him by a vine. It soon 
becomes too uncanny, and he abandons it. The skull, however, rolls after 
him, and cries out, ‘‘Gossip, gossip, take me with you!’” The man makesa 
pitfall and catches the skull in it. At night, cries are heard, and the man 
tells his neighbors that it is the skull, which has got wings and claws like a 
gigantic falcon. It flew down and devoured the first manit met. A medi- 
cine-man hides, and, when the falcon comes the next night, shoots it through 
the eyes, and the skull falls dead from its perch. 

For the North American Indian versions see Waterman (ut supra, p. 47) 
and Lowie (ut supra, p. 101). 

The story just mentioned contains incidents which connect it with a 
large class of tales common to the Old and New Worlds; viz., where fugi- 
tives delay pursuit by throwing down objects which are transformed into 
obstacles, or where inanimate things, like spittle, etc., speak, and throw 
the pursuer off the track. The theme of the ‘‘Magic Flight” is repre- 
sented by a number of stories in Koch-Griinberg, of which Nos. 75 and 
83 are the most complete. Inanimate objects which speak (spittle, excre- 
ment, etc.) are found in Nos. 10, 47, and 68. It is worthy of mention that 
the ‘‘comb,”’ which occurs so generally in the Old-World versions of this 
class, is not found in the South American tales. 

The most common theme connecting the stories of the Old and New 
Worlds is that of the ‘‘ Visit to Heaven’ (Koch-Griinberg, Nos. 2, 13, 14, 
38, 64, and 115). In these tales a man marries an animal wife (often a 
bird), and visits her family in the upper world. There he is forced by his 
wife’s father to perform certain difficult tasks, and is aided by grateful 
animals, etc. This theme has been treated at great length by Lowie in the 
article cited above, and it is sufficient to refer the reader to it. This theme 
is also connected with that of the ‘‘Twin Brothers”’ (see Koch-Griinberg, 
Nos. 3, 28, 79, 80, and 102). Another incident of the above story is that 
of men or women who assume temporarily the shape of animals, and 
resume their human form when their skins are burned (see Koch-Griin- 
berg, Nos. 9, 15, 38, 64, and 67, and the notes of Bolte and Polivka to Grimm, 
No. 88). 

Finally, I may mention the few fables which are connected with those of 
the Old World. These belong to the Rabbit cycle. One of them deals with 
the race between two animals, and the victory of the slower but more 
crafty one (see Koch-Griinberg, Nos. 50, 53, 56, 113, and 117). The two 
forms of the fable are represented in the above stories. In one the rela- 
tives or friends of one of the competitors are stationed along the race- 
course, and answer as the other runner passes; in the other version, one of 
the competitors jumps on the back of the other, and thus wins the race 
(see Bolte and Polivka’s notes to Grimm, No. 186, and Dahnhardt’s Natur- 
sagen, 4 : 54, 65-66). 

The sources from which Koch-Griinberg has drawn his tales, besides his 
own book (ten stories), are chiefly Roth (twenty-five stories), Brett (five 
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stories), Nimuendaji-Unkel, ‘‘Sagen der Tembe,” in Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologie, 1915 (eight stories), Barbosa Rodrigues (twelve stories), Magel- 
hes (seven stories), Capistrano de Abreu (thiteen stories), and E. Nor- 
denskiédld (fifteen stories). The others are from Ehrenreich, Von den 
Steinen, Cardus, Van Coll, and a few others. 

The localities chiefly represented are Guiana, Central Brazil, and Bolivia. 
Large tracts have not yet yielded their quota. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with views of the scenery and natives 
of the country; and scattered through the work are smaller cuts from 
drawings by the author, representing the native idea of the animals which 
play so large a part in the stories. The book is a model of convenient 
arrangement, and the notes are admirable in their conciseness. Koch- 
Griinberg follows the theories of Ehrenreich in ‘‘ Die Mythen und Legenden 
der Siidamerikanischen Urvélker und ihre Beziehungen zu denen Nord- 
amerikas und der alten Welt’ (Berlin, 1905). It is hardly necessary to 
call the attention of the readers of this Journal to the masterly refutation 
of Ehrenreich’s theories in the article by Lowie so often cited above; to 
which should be added the equally admirable article by Boas, ‘‘ Mythology 
and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians,’”’ in the twenty-seventh 
volume. 


T. F. CRANE. 


ITHAcA, N.Y. 


W.H. F. Basevi. The Burial of the Dead. London, 1920. 208 p. 


THE author’s fundamental thesis is that burial-places were originally 
refuges for the weak and the wounded. He explains the cave-burials in 
the following way. When a hunter was wounded, his companions left him 
in a shelter, usually a cave, with a supply of food and water and a fire. If 
he recovered, he returned to their camp. If he died, there is the origin 
of the cave-burial. The author believes that his theory is strengthened 
by the fact that large numbers of skeletons are never found in one place. 
In a similar fashion he derives all the other rites connected with the burial 
of the dead. The ethnographic materials which he uses to prove his theory 
are mostly drawn from secondary sources. 


B. G. Se 


Lrwis SPENCE, An Introduction to Mythology. New York, Moffat, 
Yard, & Co., 1921. 

THE elementary student of mythology has been looking for a brief sum- 
mary of theories relating to the science. Mr. Spence, after giving the ne- 
cessary definitions for ‘‘myth,”’ ‘“‘ mythology,” “‘folk-lore,”’ ‘‘folk-tale,’”’ and 
“legend,” gives a brief résumé of the theories of myth-critics, from Xeno- 
phanes (fl. 540-500 B.C.) to the more modern investigators, Gomme, Hart- 
land, Harris, and Elliot Smith. But to the American student especially, it 
has been a keen disappointment to find, after careful search, not a single 
reference to the American school of mythologists. This is the more sur- 
prising, since Spence professes to embrace the eclectic system of myth- 
elucidation, and declaims, ‘‘Let no method, linguistic, solar, anthropologi- 
cal, dominate our conclusions, but let none be absent from our counsels.”’ 

Furthermore, the author apparently has not made use of the more recent 
and abundant myth-material published by the American Folk-Lore Society, 
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the American Museum of Natural History, the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, the Field Museum of Chicago, the University of California, and 
others. At any rate, certain inaccuracies — such as classifying Yetl as 
the thunder-bird of the Tlingit (Athaspascan), regarding the Chinook as 
representative of the Northwest coast, and attempting to define “the 
American myth-system’’ — might have been avoided had he considered 
some of these sources; for, even though he ignores the American theorists, 
perhaps because he feels investigations of particular mythologies to be of 
less value than comparative works, he might with profit peruse the original 
tales, and derive at least a feeling for the myth-areas of North America, 
especially when attempting comparative tables for classification. He does 
not pretend that these tables are exhaustive, and they need not be; but we 
object to the errors in the few instances he has used. In general, Mr. 
Spence is indefinite as to sources. Even in his chapter on “ Written Sources 
of Myth,” it is not quite clear whether he includes available written sources, 
or whether he means literature in the narrower sense; i.e., mythology writ- 
ten and worked over into a unified composition. If the latter interpreta- 
tion is to be assumed, he may be correct in classifying Charles G. Leland’s 
“Kuloskap the Master”’ with the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Popol Vuh, etc.; but 
if he intends to give a guide to the North American myths in their original 
forms, he has chosen a recorder whose bane it is ‘‘ that the pride of some one 
theory is strong in him,’ and a mythological record strongly flavored with 
sophistication and notably inexact. However, had he appended a bibli- 
ography, — which is indispensable, particularly for an elementary book, — 
his meaning would be clear, and this criticism undeserved. 

Since Spence defines mythology as ‘‘the study of a primitive or early 
form of religion while it was a living faith,” his main thesis centres about 
the evolution of the gods, types of deity, man’s relation to the supernatural 
and to the life after death, and ritual. He concludes that man endowed the 
gods with such qualities as he desired in them (e.g., when man became 
ethical and moral, his gods took on these attributes); that the gods which 
were solar, animistic, or economistic became departmental in type (e.g., 
corn-spirit or maize-spirit, sun-spirit, etc., — grain or sun personified, — 
took on sanctified human characters as well as superhuman powers); that 
the religious evolution of man, as evidenced by creation myths, has followed 
similar lines in all parts of the habitable globe; that the notion of paradise 
and punishment is greatly affected, not only by the natural environment 
of a people, but also by the ethical ideas which they have evolved; and, 
finally, that myth which is an outgrowth of ritual is purely secondary, but 
that primary ritual myth must have preceded ritual. 

We shall not attempt to discuss the first, second, and fourth of these 
conclusions; but we venture a suggestion regarding the unity of religious 
evolution. Resemblances in creation myths in regions excessively remote 
may point to unity of religious development; but it is not conclusive to 
base an argument upon such an insignificant portion of a subject as 
inclusive as religion, when it has been detached from the rest of its setting. 
For example, the idea of a god finding himself in a primeval abyss is common 
to some North American Indians and to the Hebrews. The San Carlos 
Apache creator, finding himself so placed, made the earth by removing 
some of the cuticle from his breast and kneading it; the Hebrew god, by the 
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spoken word. In spite of the similarity of the original placing of the gods, 
the rest of the myth is totally divergent. If religious evolution is unified, 
we might expect approximately the same fundamentals in these two widely 
separated areas; but we find nature-worship among the Apache, and mono- 
theistic anthropomorphism among the Hebrews. We have here an argu- 
ment for the study of religion or mythology in toto, also for the detailed 
study of particular mythologies. 

With reference to precedence of ritual or myth, we propose a question: 
How could man create an elaborate and detailed myth, such as those which 
accompany the Pawnee bundle rituals or the Blackfoot sun-dance, out of 
occurrences which never came within the limits of his experience? This 
question must be answered satisfactorily before myth-priority can be es- 
tablished. It seems to me it would be more reasonable to regard myth 
and ritual, not as cause and effect, but as phenomena growing simultane- 
ously with reciprocal influence. 

From what has been said, it may be deduced, then, that Spence uses the 
comparative method, and that re-enforced by not too many or exhaustive 
examples, and not particularly limited by a knowledge of facts. Refer- 
ences to African, Polynesian, and Australian myths are very brief. We 
have a feeling, too, that his discussions trail off into vagueness or nothing- 
ness just when we expect him to make a point. The discussion of Wind- 
Gods is an example, as is the chapter on ‘‘ Various Classes of Myth.”’ 

The volume is an attempt to review mythic science from its beginnings 
to the present time. The author has succeeded in giving a summary of 
some theories; in presenting a list of definitions some of which, particularly 
those for myth and folk-tale, cannot be universally accepted; in classifying 
deities within the bounds of his definition; and in giving a superficial smat- 
tering of some of the mythic systems of the world. He has omitted much 
source material and theory that might alter his conclusions; has general- 
ized from limited information; and has neglected the portion of his work 
which would prove most helpful to the student of mythic science, namely, 
a bibliography. 

Giapys A. REICHARD. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK. 











